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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 








JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
BANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New York, 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

CoRections made on all parts of the United States 


and Canadas, 
73—85. 


a 





THE 


LOANEHRS’ BANK 
OF THK CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
** Continental Life’’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


rere see eessse» $500,000 
Subject to increase to......... 100,000 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ew” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUBSELL, President. 

A. F. Wi_LMartT#a, Vice-President. 

HARVBY FISK. . 
OFFICE OF 

FISK & HATCH. 
BANKERS, 


AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





A. 8. HATCH. 


No. 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 


a —————. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquires by mail or 
telegraph, will receive carefu. attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 
%6—88. 





RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 


S. W HOPKINS & CO. 


71 BROADWAY. 


CALDWELL & C0. 


BANKERS. 
27 Wall St., New York. 








Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual 
commission. , 

Collections promptly made in all parts 
ofthe United States and Canada. 


ga” Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
posits, subject to sight draft. 
78 to 108. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


(Chartered by the Government o1 the United States.) 
DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 
iss BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
SIX PER CENT. interest commences first of each 
month. 


Four per cent. allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sums 
of $50 and upward, withdrawn before January. 


DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available in any part of the 
United States, issued, payable on demand, with in 
terest due. 


Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits payable on demand, with interest due. 


Interest on accounts of certificates paid by check to 
depositors residing out of the city if desired. 


Send for Circular. 


Open daily from 94. M. toSpP.m., and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from 94. M. to & P. M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


NEW YORE 


SAVINGS BANK, 


Eighth Ave.. cor. Fourteenth St. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on all sums from $5 to $5,000. Deposits 
made on or before August 1 will draw interest from 
August :. 

Assets, $2,473,303 05, 

Surplus, $200,272 95. 











S.J.&F.BEEBEE, 
BROKERS, 


IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 


—_ 


0. J. OBBORN. ADDISON CAMMACE. 





OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


32 Wall Street, N. W. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for travelers; 
also Commercial Credits issned available throughout 


the world. 


Bilis of Kxchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 


land, and a!) their branches. 


Telegraphic Transfers of money on Europe, San 


Pranciscoand the West Indies. 


Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to check at sight, which pags through 
the Clearing House as if drawn upon any city bank; 
interest allowed on al] daily balances; Certificates of 
Deposit issued bearing Interest at currentrate; Notes 


and Drafts collected. 


State, City and Railroad Loans negotiated. 


CLEWS, HABICHT & CC., 


11 Old Broad St., London. 


TANNER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the 8T. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 989¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 
No. 11 WALL aneene, 





| Whether you wish to Buy or Sel! 
| write to 
Road CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 
| New York. 62-74 
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WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 





NEW YORK, | 


New York. 


saw YORE 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


Seven per Cent, Semi-Annually 


—_————-- 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos- 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
fore October 1st, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
line that can be found. 

It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Uleter County, and the rich, agricul 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, all 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 
line. 

The 36 miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent. 
gold, on its cost of construction and equipments. 
The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in goldin 
thiscity. 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, and 
the Bonds for sale by 


‘Edward Haight & Co., 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financial Agents of the R. & O. Company. , 
1 





MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 


nterest commences on the Ist of earh month. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, 


WM. VAN NAME 





Secretary. 60-86 


President. 
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THE NEW DISCOVERY 


\ In Chemical and Medieal Science, 





Dr k. FB. GARVIN'S 
SOLUTION & COMPOUND ELIXIR 


TA 


FIRST AND ONLY SOLUTION ever made 
in one mixture of ALL THE TWELVE 
valuable active principals of the well knowa 
curative agent, 

PINE TREE TAR, 
UNEQUALED in Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and consumption. 
CURES WITHOUT FAIL. 
A recent cold in three to six hours; and also, 
by its VITALISING, PURIFYING and STI- 
MULATING effects upon the general system, 
is remarkably efticacious in all 

DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 
including Scrotula and Eruptions of the skin, 
dyspepsia, Diseases of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Ileart Disease, and General Debility. 


ONE TRIAL CONVINCES! ! 


Volatile Solution of Tar 


Tor INHALATION, without application of 
HEAT. A remarkably VALUABLE discovery, 
as the whole apparatus can becarried in the vest 
pocket, readv at any time for the most effectual 
and positively curative use in 
All Discases of the aoe. THROAT 
and LUNGS, 
THE COMPOUND 


Tar and Mandrake Pill. 


vg use in connection with the ELIXIR TAR, 
a combination of the TWO most valuable 

“AL TERATIVE Medicines known in the Pro- 

fession, and renders od on without exception 

the very best-ever offer 

The SOLUTION and COMPOUND ELIXIR of 


TAF 


is without doubt the —_ remedy known in 
cases of 


CHOLERA AND YELLOW FEVER. 


It is a Specific for such diseases, and should be 
kept in the household of every family, especially 
during those months in which 


CHOLERA AND YELLOW FEVER 


are liable to prevail. A small quantity taken 
“ aily will prevent contracting these terrible 
diseases. 


Solution and Compound Elixir, $1.00 per Bottle 
Volatile Solution for Inhalation, $5.00 per Box 
Tar and Mandrake Pills, 50cts per box. 


Send for Circular of POSITIVE CURES 
to your Druggist, or to 


L. F. HYDE & Co., 
_ SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
110 E. 


2d St., New York. 
%@” Sold by all Druggists. 


88, tf. 
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LYRIC HALL, 
SUNDAY EVENING DISCOURSES 


By CORA L. V. TAPPAN, 

EVERY SUNDAY, AT 7:30 O’CLOCK, P. M. 
COMMENCING DECEMBER 31, 1871. 
introductory Addresses by Mrs. Mary F. Davis and 
Mra. C. B, Wilbour. 

AT TRENOR’S LYRIC HALL, 

Sixth Avenue, Reservoir Square and 42d Stréet, N. Y. 

The friends of Mrs. Tappan will be glad to learn 
that she has accepted an invitation to deliver a series 
of discourses in this city; (where among so many 
pulpits and rostrums not one is occupied permanently 
by a woman,) it is known to all familiar with the pro- 
cress of liberal ideas, that she is one of their most ad- 
vanced, as well as eloquent representatives, spiritual, 
exaMted and humane. Of her wondrous powers, the 
distinguished poet, critic and scholar, N. P. Willis, 
wrote and published fifteen years ago, with other 
equally approving words: ‘* lam perhaps, from long 
etudy and prs actice, as good a judge of fitness in the 
use of language as most men; and, in a full hour of 
close attention, | could detect no word that could be, 
altered for the better—none indeed (and this surprisea 
me still more) which was not used with strict fidelity 
to its derwative meaning. The practical scholarship 
which this last point ust ially requires, and the 
earnestly unbesitating and confident fluenc with 





which the beautiful lancuage was delivered, were 
critically wonderful. It would have astonished me 
in an extempore speech by the most accomplished 
orator in the world.’ 
The attendance and co-operation of yourself and 
friends respectfully solicited. 
ry order of Advisory Committee, 


ll. M. RICHMOND, 13 Clinton Place. 
Chairman and Treasarer. 
JamEs M. Farneswortn, Organist. 
New Yor \) mber 25, 1S¢l. 


M25. M. D. TRACY, 
CITY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


GENERAL BUSINESS EXCHANGE, 





“THE BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 


LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 


sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of sonstruction and 
— of motion, 

and examine. Send for cireular. Agents 
wanted. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


EXHAU STIVE ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION, 


By C. S. JAMES, 


Author of ‘‘ Manual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 
a, Wis, 75 


3 UST ISSUED ! 


The Most Elegant Book of the Season. 





ENTITLED 


Poems of Progress. 
BY LIZZIF DOTEN. 
Author of 
‘* POEMS FROM THE INNER LIFE,” 


Which have been read and admired by thousands in 
Europe and America. 


In the new book will be found all the new and beanu- 
tiful inspirational poems 
GIVEN BY MISS DOTEN 


Since the publication of the previous volume. The 
new volume has a 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGEHRAVING 
Of the talented authorees. 


EVERY SPIRITUALIST! 
EVERY FREE-THINKER! 
EVERY REFORMER! 


Should have a copy of this new addition to poetic 
literature. 


NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 
Orders should be forwarded at once. 
PRICE—#$1 50, postage 20 cents. Full Gilt, $2 00. 
WM. WHITE & CO., 
Publishers, 


158 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Trade Supplied ow Liberal Terms. 
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DESIRABLE HOME 


The First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF TIE 


WALLKILL VALLEY 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


ARE Orr FOR SALE AT 909 AND ACCRUED 
INTERES? IN CURRENCY, 
BY 


MEAD & CLARK, 


Financial Agents, 
AO. T4t BROADWAY. 
AND 


ERASTUS F. MEAD, 
BANKER, 


Cor. Twenty-fifth Street and Third Aveuue. 


SECURITIES 





By chauying U.S. Bonds for the Bonds of th 
WALLKILL “VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY, you 
increase your Income over 40 Per cent, and your 
Principal abont 25 Per Cent nd get a security 
RQUALLY sale 





\MUNUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK, 











— 





SUN BUILDING, 
166 Nassau street, New York, 


DIVIDEND. —A semi-annnal dividend at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum, on all sums of $5 and up- 
ward which have been on deposit for one or more 
months next previous to July 1, will be paid on and 
after July 21, 1871. 

INTEREST not called for will remain as principal, 
and draw interest from July 1. 

BANK OPEN daily from 10 to 3; also Monday and 
Saturday evenings, from 4% to 614 o'clock. Interest 
commences On the Ist of every month following the 
deposit. 

CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 

G. 11. nor, Socramny- 
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A REMARKABLE WORK 


BY 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 





Just published, 


THE DEBATABLE LAND 


BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 





By Robert Dale Owen. Author of “ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. 


A large handsome volume, beantifally printed and 
bound. Price $2. 


CONTENTS. 

Prefatory Address to the Protestani Wierzy. 

Book I. Touching communication of religious 
knowledge to man. 

Book II. Some characteristics of the Phenomena. 

Book III, Physical manifestations. 

Book IY. Identity of Spirits. 

jook V. The Crowning Proof of Immortality. 

Book VI. Spiritual gifts of the first century ap- 
pearing in our times, 








The oe of this book is broad. One-fourth of it is 
occupied by an Address to the Protestant Clergy, re- 
viewing the present attitude of the religious world in 
connection with modern science and with modern 
ideas touching the reign of law, human infallibility, 
plenary inspiration, miracles, spiritual gifts. It sets 
forth the successes and reverses of early Protestant- 
ism and asks theirexplanation. It inquires whether 
it is Protestant theology or Christianity that has been 
losing ground, for three hundred years, against the 
Church of Rome. It discusses the efle cts on morality 
and civilization and spiritual growth of such doctrines 
as Vicarious atonement, original depravity, a personal 
devil, an eternal hell. It inquires whether religion is 
a progressive science. It contrasts Calvinism, Ln- 
theranism, Paulism, with Christianity. Inspiration 
it regards as not infallible, yet an inestimable gift of 
God and the origin of all religions—a gift for all ager, 
not confined to one century nor to one chu ch: 
gift pre-eminently appearing in the Author of our re- 
ligion. 

But the main object of the book is to afford conclu- 
sive proof, aside from historical evidence, of immor- 
tality. t shows that we of to-day have the same evi- 
dence on that subject as the Apostles had. More 
than half the volume consists Faasenen’ in proof 
of this—narratives that will seem marvelous—incred- 
ible, at first sight, to many—yet whith are sustained 
by evidence as strong as that which daily determines, 
in our courts of law, the life and death of men. 

This book afiirms that the strongest of all historical 
evidences for modern Spiritualism are found in the 
Gospels, and that the strongest of all proof going te 
substantiate the Gospel narratives are found in the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, rationally interpreted: 
Christianity, freed from alien creeds, sustaining 
Spiritualism; and enlightened Spiritualism sustain- 
ing Christianity. 

Finally, the author gives his conception of the 
founda'ion motive of Christian morality and Spiritual 
progress, as set forth by Christ himself. 

Itisa book eminently suited to an era like the 
present, when the debatable land of morals and re- 
cion is freely explored, and when men are disposed 
10 prove all things ere they hold fast to that which 

is rood. G. W. CARLETON Co., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 





MAXWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers,|~ 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


Ngw YORK. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Tire Best Pianos at the Lowest 
Prices, 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 
We invite the attention of posnons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving fnll description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
NO." 11 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


LEO MILLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Will present to the pub! ic 


THE WOMAN QUESTION INA NEW LIGHT. 


*WOM yi AND HE R REL ATIONS TO TEMPER 
NCE AND OTHER REFORMS.’ 





Senator Wilson, of Magsachuse tts, in a letter to 
Gen. Jordan, of Pennsylvania, e2ys : 

‘I had the pleasure of canvassing with Leo Miller, 
ma . in New Jersey, and I most cordially recommenda 
him to our friends in your State as a centle man of 
rare talent and character und a wort effective and elo 
quent speaker.’ 


CHARLE 38 Ls # FOSTER 
TEST MEDIUM 
1G East Fwellth street, N, ¥, 





PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 
DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 
above articles to ladics, with the assurance that they 
will give satisfaction. 


The trade supplied at a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Strect, 
BOSTON. 


OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


824 Broadway, New York. 


ee 


SYPHER & COQ, 


(Successors to D. Mariey,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826. 


—— —_ 


A BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set ont the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 


L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east side. 
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ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 














$330,000 IN GOLD 
DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly filled. 

The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al! kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 





$$ A A A 


WM. DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continye to conduct his bnsinees in al 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
roothing and the MAGIC TAR 8A VE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Frtdays, from 9a. M. tod P.M, 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 
or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm. 
leas preparation ever made for the complexion. No 


lady shou!d ever be without it, Can be obtained 


only at : 
WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
854 Broadway, up-stairs. 





— — 
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SAM'L BARTON, HENRY ALLEN 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Stocks, Bonds and Gold bought and sold on com 
n iselou, 
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WOODHULL & 


CLAFLIN’S 














The Books and Speeches of Vfctoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at. the following liberal prices : 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin....... - 150 
Woman Suffrage guaranteed - the Constitution, 
speech by Victoria C. Woodhull; 
The Great Social Problem of Labor and Capital, speech 
by Victoria C. Woodhull; 
The Principles of Finance, speech by Victoria €. 
Woodhull; 
Practical View of Political Equality, speech by Ten- 
nie ©, Claflin; 
Majority and Minority Report of the Judiciary Com. 
mittee on the Woodhull Memorial; 
ek We ME ons stnane s8 kms nw eues 26 0een cas: 
Mesos Gdeh bendans oe sess 5 00 
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POST OFFICE NOTICE. 








The mails for Europe during the week ending Saturday, 
eb. 3, 1872, will close at this office on Tuesday at 11 A. ., 
on Wednesday at 74 A. M., and on Saturday at 9 a. Mm. 


P. H. Jones, Postmaster. 
+. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 





It ought to be known thatthis association is not secret — 
it does not aspire to the honor of being a conspiracy. Its 
meetings are held in public ; they are open to all comers, 
though only members are permitted to speak (unless by 
special invitation), and none but members are allowed to 
vote. The several sections in this city and vicinity meet as 
foHows : } 

Section 1 (German).—Sunday, 8 Pp. M., at the Tenth Ward 
Hotel, corner of Broome and Forsyth streets. 

Section 2 (French).—Sunday, 9:30 A. M., at No. 100 Prince 
street. 

Section 6 (German).—Thursday, 8 Pr. M., at No. 10 Stanton 
street. 

Section 8 (German)—Sunday, 3 rp. m., at No. 58 Union 
avenue, Williamsburgh, L. I 

Section 9 (American).— Wednesday, 8 Pp. M., at No. 35 East 
Twenty-seventh street. 

Section 10 (French).—First Thursday and third Saturday 


in each month, 6 P.M., at No. 650 Third avenue, between 
Forty-first and Forty-secong@l streets. 


Section 11 (German).—Thursday, 8 Pp. m., West Thirty- 
ninth street, between Eighth and Ninth avenues, at Hessel’s. 


Section 12 (American).—The second and fourth Sunday in 
each month, 8 Pp. M., at No. 15 E. 38th street. 


Section 13 (German).—The first and third Tuesday in eaeh 
month, 8 p. m., at No. 301 East Tenth street. 


Section 22 (French).—The second and fourth Friday in 
ach month, 8 p. M., at Constant’s, 68 Grand street. 
Section 35 (English).—Meets every Friday evening at 
Myers’, 129 Spring street, at 8 o’clock. 
7 
NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY DEPARTURE—RE- 
FORMERS IN SECRET CONCLAVE. 





WHAT THEY PROPOSE TO DO AND HOW-—-GRADUATED TAX 
THE PANACEA FOR ALL OUR ILLS. 


In accordance with a call extensively circulated, there 
assembled, at the corner of Bowery and Bleecker, January 
9, 1872, a number of the oldest advocates of reforms, to con- 
sider the great questions of the hour with reference to 
united and specific action. The sessions continued for 
three days, and resulted as will be seen, Lengthy letters 
were received from Gerrit Smith, John Maguire, of Mr. H. 
HI. May, of Llinois, E. T. Peters, of Washington, D.C., one 
or two Congressmen, and many others. These laborious, 
though not always luminous, documents were partly read and 
partly not read; and, as their authors were not present and 
offered no very specific or feasible method of working out 
their own problems or meeting the purposes of the conven- 
tion, they received small consideration. 

Three distinct financial schemes were presented, discussed 
and dismissed as wholly impracticable, and the subject went 
to a permanent committee. All of these schemes compre- 
hended local banks or their equivalent. The general ten- 
dency of the convention was to the Labor party plan, the 
principles of which were briefly stated by Mr. J. B. Wolff. 

From Mr. Peters nothing new came. Gerrit Smith op- 
posed some things in the labor and other movements; among 
them public schools and interference with labor by State 
action. His idea that common charity would secure the 
children of the poor against ignorance was not credited by 
the committee. He clearly intimated his acceptance of the 
principle of Graduated Tax. (It was not named in the call.) 

Hon. John Maguire rode his old hobby of securing to each 
person a share (sufficiency) of the soil, whether he occupies 
it or not, as the remedy of our fleshly ills. 

Resolutions were passed on all the usual topics, and par- 
ticularly against land grants, usury, high rents, monopolies, 
and in cove of limiting the lands to homesteads and actual 
settlement, etc. 

Among them all was not seen the stalwart form and reso- 
lute countenance of the indomitable Gregory, one of the 
oldest, most energetic and faithful ef all the reformers, hav- 
ing been a chartist in Englamd, and identified himself with 
all the progressive movements of this country, He wille 
meet them no more. 
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to waste so much logic and eloquence on the walls of that 
room, as all who were there were thoroughly indoctrinated. 
He wanted and would have large public meetings, full re- 
ports, and take the world by storm. 

Three distinct propositions were enunciated: 

1. That human capacity is as much a@common element as 
air, water or land. 

2. That natural rights are based on natural necessity, and 
not on conventional arrangements; and that, therefore, 
claims on the common elements should not be determined 
by what a man can produce, but on what his normal con- 
dition needs and must have to make a complete manhood. 

3. That a graduated tax on accumulated and accumu- 
lating property is the true method of limiting excessive 
wealth and leveling up the laboring class to the comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of their rights. 

On this subject a labored and lengthy report was made, 
which we give below, and which was discussed at length 
and critically during the sessions of the meeting, and finally 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

The meetings throughout were characterized by carne st 
endeavor and kindly feelings. There was no disposition 
manifested by the members present to urge individual plans 
as the only means of effecting the needed reforms; on the 
other hand there was a spirit of concession and disposi- 
tion to yield minor to major matters. 

After effecting a permanent organization, with all the 
necessary appurtenances, the convention closed by a sort of 
experience meeting, which reminded one very much of an 
old-fashioned Methodist love feast. It looks very much as 
if the disintegrating process that gives individuality had 
completed its work, and that reformers will soon come to- 
gether on fundamental principles to battle against common 
wrongs. 


REPORT ON GRADUATED TAXATION, 


The Committee on Graduated Tax, through its chairman, 
J. B. Wolff, stated that the committee had carefully con- 
sidered the subject, and submitted the following report : 

1. Civil government is a conventional organism demande } 
by human necessity, exists ore only by the consent 
of the people and tor their benefit. It is predicated of the 
sovereignty of the individuals, which comprehends the abil- 
ity and right of self-government, and therefore the right to 
empower another to act. 

2. Protection and allegiance are the reciprocal bonds be- 
tween the sovereignty of the individual and that sovereignty 
represented in the government. 

3. The rights to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness ; to 
support from the common elements according to norma. 
condition and natural necessity, and to the full and perfect 
development of brain and muscle, are inherent, inalienable, 
and must follow the individual through all tke possibilities 
of life. 

4. The purpose of civil government is protection of the 
weak against the strong; the ignorant against the wise ; the 
honest against the dishonest ; and everybody against the 
selfish. 

5. The fundamental principle in protection is limitation, 
extended into absolute prohibition in things clearly adverse 
to the common good. 

6. The evils of povegy and crime are largely caused— 
1. By the inequality of natural capacity; 2. The unequal 
distribution of the products of labor ; 3. Our commercial 
methods; 4. The idleness engendered by our present 
methods. 

7. If each able-bodied person performed a pro rata share 
of useful labor, and the results were equitably distributed, 
there would be little ground of complaint. 

8. That an absolute measure of values is impossible ; that 
an absolutely equitable distribution of the products of labor 
is impossible ; that an equitable subdivision of the soil is im- 
possible ; and that inequality of capacity and defective laws 
and customs are the chief causes of our social eviis. 

9, One of the chief errors of our civilization, and a chief 
cause of excessive accumulation, is the recognition by cus- 
tom and law of the assumption that one may prey upon his 
fellows, solely because nature has endowed him with the 
capacity, the very thing society is organized to prevent. 

10. Wefcan find the remedy for the evils of which we 
complain only by recognizing the body politic as a body cor- 
porate—each a member, with specific functions, rights and 
relations ; in a word, that society is one grand individuality, 
of many members, with common rights, obligations, claims 
—mutual, reciprocal. 


THE REMEDY. 


In considering the remedy we are confronted with the in- 
quiry : How far may government limit the individual for the 
common good? The answer is plain: Its powers extend to 
the pretection of all persons from the abuse of the inequality 
of natural capacity. This brings us squarely to the ques- 
tions: Has government the right to limit individual wealth ? 
What is a just limit ? 

Ilow shall it be accomplished ? Ilow can the results be 
equitably applied to the common good ? 

These questions demand answer. Before answering we 
submit a brief statement of the facts as they exist and are 
recognized. Society is constantly drifting into two classes, 
rich and poor; made antagonistic by conflicting purposes 
and interests, Which give rise to wars and other evils. There 
is now, and seems always to have been, a hopeless struggle 
between labor and wealth, the producer and non-producer ; 
the baneful effects are sesn in poverty, sufleriog, ignorance, 
vice and crime ; mutual wrongs, antagonisms and fierce, un- 
natural struggles to obtain justice 6n one side and to retain 
power to oppress on the other, are the inevitable sequences. 

As an evidence of the alarming and certain encroachments 
of aggregating wealth, especially in the Old World (and 
measurably true in our own country, and entirely so in 
cities), we have only to give the facts relating to agricultural 
usurpations of capital in the soil of England and Scotland, 
and. these sad revelations faithfully index all of landed 
Europe. We quote from the Westminster Rericir, of unques- 
tioned authority : 

“In 1688 there were in England 40,000 families, ‘ free- 
holders of the better sort,’ and 140,000 ‘freeholders of the 
lesser sort,’ in all 180,000 families, possessing freehold es- 
tates. This is exclusive of the nobility, baronets, knights, 
esquires and gentlemen, who are classified separately, and 
number 16,560 families, all of whom owned more or less 
land. Taking, therefore, Gregory King’s estimate of the 
total of landed families of all ranks and conditions at 849, 
000, it would appéar that every family in four were tree 
holders at the time he lived. How different the state of 
things at the present day, when one-half of England is 
owned by 150 persons, and 19,500,900 of acres in Scotland 
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We say this is measurably true of our condition, and to 
that dread condition are we rapidly tending by the cohesive 
power of land monopoly. To this cause may we naturally 
trace the massing of people in cities, and the slow progress 
in advancement of ourrural population. With overcrowded 
cities and large towns comes the power of capital, by that 
universal law of supply and demand, to dictate unequal and 
unremunerative terms to the industrial classes ; hence clashes, 
strikes and feuds where defenseless labor ever yields to its 
superior, capital, and thus must the result inevitably be under 
the present unequitable relations between two natural ele- 
ments which should be in accord. 

There are three enterprising men in the city of New York 
to-day, whose rapid aggregation of wealth proves conclu- 
sively; that if they were allowed to live another generation, 
or if their representatives are equally acquisitive, they will 
be the legal owners of nearly all the railways of the State, 
the majority of all the dwellings of the city, and the largest 
share of all the merchandise of this great metropolis. This 
is the inevitable tendency of property to accumulate. Hence 
the necessity of areasonable limit. It would conduce to 
harmonize industry and capital, because capital, having no 
incentive to exact and oppress, could afford to be liberal 
and just, and therefore would coalesce with and harmonize 
all the disagreements and exactions now imposed upon 
labor. The natural tendencies and will of man are toward 
justice and goodness, and, except for the demon of avarice, 
he would choose justice and mercy. 

Thence we recur to the question, How shall capital and 
industry be made to harmonize? and how shall labor receive 
a proportionate reward ? How shall. we avert this surely 
gathering storm between the producers and plamners and 
employers of industry? How shall we commence to re- 
store the most vital element of life, man’s birthright in the 
soil ? and how distribute all accumnlated and accumulating 
wealth with even-handed justice? These are the vital ques- 
tions of the hour, and upon their practical solution must 
depend the destiny and perpetuity of the American Repub- 
lic. The problem can be solved by direct ad valorem gradu- 
ated taxation on accumulated and accumulating wealth. 

The right of government to limit, by direct or indirect 
methods, ig, 8 question of organic and statute law. Direct 
taxation is’ practiced in all the States. Graduated tax is 
exhibited in the income tax, homestead and tool exemption; 
taxation for protection is seen in the revenue laws; limita- 
tion is expressed in acts of incorporation, special licenses, 
and has an illustration in the Brooklyn Ferry Company, 
which is limited to ten per cent. profit, and requiring the 
surplus to go to cheapening fare and improving accommo- 
dations. Result : the best ferries in the worid. 

The authority to do this 4s fundamental to the compact ; 
it is the chief purpose of civil government. 

The limit of this power, as well as the limit of individual 
wealth, cannot be determined definitely. The maximum 
beyond the ordinary necessities and obligations is a question 
of expediency to be determined by the common good alone. 

We therefore propose to commence the work of leveling 
up by limiting by means of @ graduated tax, that shall rest 
heaviest where there is most strength, and which in its ef- 
fects wi.l be found the impossibility of large estates. We 
submit the following schedule as a working model of this 
scheme, subject of course te alteration by the ‘Legislature : 

‘* That whenever a citizen of the State shall be the pos- 
sessor of five thousand dollars of taxable property, real or 
personal, to be determined by the returns of the Board of 
Assessors of the county in which he resides, there shall be 
levied and collected annually upon such five thousand dol- 
lars (in the usual forms@and through the usual ¢hannels) a 
tax of one-half of one per cent.; and upon all estates between 
five and ten thousand dollars, the sum of one per cent.; upon 
ail estates between ten and twenty thousand dollars, one 
and one-half per cent.; upon all estates between twenty and 
forty thousand dollars, two percent.; upon all estates between 
forty and sixty thousand dollars, two and one-half per cent. ; 
upon all estates between sixty and one hundred thousand 
dollars, three per cent.; upon all estates between one hundred 
and two hundred thousand dollars, three and one-half per 
cent.; upon all estates between two and three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, four per cent.; upon all estates between three 
and five hundred thousand dollars, five per cent.; upon all 
estates between five hundred thousand and one million dol- 
lars, seven per cent.; upon all estates between one and two 
million dollars, ten per cent.; upon all estates between two 
and three million dollars, fifteen per cent.; upon all estates 
between three and five million dollars, twenty per cent. ; 


upon all estates of over five million dollars, fifty per cent.” 


The funds thus collected should be applied to the pay- 
ment of public obligations: 2. To general public purposes ; 
3. Tothe special purposes in removing the causes of poverty 
and crime by providing comfortable conditions and proper 
culture for those who need them. A Board of Commission- 
ers would be demanded for the judicious management of 
the funds. 

The effects would be immediately but gradually to redis- 
tribute accumulated wealth, and thereby forever to prohibit 
monopoly of all kinds. The measure is eminently just, be 
cause it looks to the permanent stability and general good of 
society. It would place a limit to the cupidity of man, with- 
out in the least taking from him his individual right to ac- 
cumulate an ample sufficiency of what is termed wealth or 
property. It leaves him free to acquire, and only limits 
him when he begins to oppress. It simply admonishes him 
that he has garnered up enough of the world’s goods to make 
him contented and happy, and that if he desires to accumu 
late more it must be with a view to bencfit those who have 
been less fortunate than himeelf. The tendency would inev 
itably be to make men kindly and philanthropic where 
they now become austere, grasping and oppressive. 

Would the measure be politic and well received by the 
American people? Unhesitatingly, yes; because of its man- 
ifest justice: because it places a limit upon avarice. It com- 
pels avarice to stop somewhere, and allow others the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a reasonable competency. Because its 
tendency is everteward redistribution. Because land, the 
foundation of all wealth, would forever cease to be monopo- 
lized. Because man’s ambition in the race for wealth would 
be satisfied by his mit, and his efforts would then naturally 
turn to channels of usefulnesg in aiding to build up a true 
order of Christian society, instead of, as now, to withhold 
his wealth, adding house to house and field to field, only to 
oppress and make wretched®-in a word, to commence to re 
alize the Christian idea in every-day life of ** Do ye unto 
others as ye would have others do unto you.” 

In conclusion, your Committee would say that the princi 
ple of limitation applies to all the elements and forms 0! 
wealth: it matters not in what quantities or by what tenure 
the land is held. The inevitable effect is limitation and re 
(listribution in the interest of the whole community, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our correspondence column admits every shade of opinion; all that 
we require is that the language shall be that current in calm, unfet- 
tered social or philosophical discuesion. It is often suggested that cer- 
tain subjects should be excluded from public journals. We think that 
nothing should be excluded that is of public interest. Not the facts but 
the style to determine the propriety of the discussion. 

We are in no wise to be held answerable for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 

N. B.—It is particularly requested that no communication shall exceed 
one column. The more concise the more acceptable. Communications 
eontaiming really valuable matter are often excluded on account of 
length. } 
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“FREE LOVE,” MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
BY MRS. GOODRICH WILLARD. 


No. I. 

The conservative world to-day professes to be greatly 
shocked and dreadfully disgusted at the ‘‘ free-love” doc- 
trines put forth by a certain class of woman suffragists. 

Now, if the ‘‘ free lovers” are so yreatly in error and the 
conservative wor'd so nearly right, it seems to me that it 
would be very easy to show up the errors of the former, and 
thus put a stop to the spread of their false doctrines. 

Instead of this, what do we see ? The conservative world, 
including the Church, seems utterly powerless to check the 
‘* free-love” tide. There must be a reason for this, and, to 
me, the reason is very plain. It is because the conservative 
world is deeper in the mud than the ‘‘ free lovers” are in the 
mire. Satan cannot reprove sin with any hope of success. 
The difference between the ‘‘ free lovers” and the conserva- 
tives is that the former preach boldly what the lgtter secretly 
practice. 

I believe that to-day Victoria Woodhull is leading a vir- 
tuous life, while the majority of those who are howling at 
her are secretly and habitually guilty of adultery or licen- 
tiousness ; and they how] because they fear exposure. I am 
glad if the time has come for the fulfiilment of that prophecy 
which declares that that which’ is done in secret ghall be 
proclaimed on the house-top. 

Conservatives! Pharisees! hypocrites! put your own feet 
on the solid ground of moral right and virtue—cast the beam 
out of your own eye before you attempt to pluck the mote 
from the eye of your sister. 

There is, there can be, no difference of opinion about the 
right of every person to exercise the freest love for every- 
body that is lovely and lovable, in the same sense that we 
love a beautiffil or fragrant flower. Such a love must be 
free ; no law can touch it, because it is purely a personal 
matter. It does not even require that the love should be 
mutual, and, of course, it cannot involve or injure the rights 
of any other person. There would be no pith or point to 
the assertion or to the opposition @o {frev-love doctrines on 
such grounds. But such love does not imply or constitute 
marriage. 

True marriage implies a mutual love and a contract or 
compact of union between two persons of opposite sex. 
Nothing less than this can be called marriage in any true 
sense of the word. The ral question at issue is, shall we 
have marriage at all or shall we not ? Sha!l that love—shall 
that sexual relation that implies parentage, that involwes the 
rights and happiness of partner and child, that lies at the 
very foundation of all social organization and order—I say, 
shall such a relation be regulated by mutual legal compact— 
shall it be tethered to law and order, or shall it be left solely 
to individual control, and therefore in multitudes of cases to 
the fickle caprice of designing or misguided men and 
women. 

I reply in the most positive and emphatic terms, that social] 
organization and order imply the regulation by civil law of 
all important relations that exist between or affect second 
and third parties. Civil law is, or should be, the expression 
of the highest moral tone of the hest developed element of so- 
ciety, and this moral tone, expressed and enforced by law, 
controls, or should control, the lower and baser elements, 
which, if left to themselves, would recognize no rights but 
their own selfish desires. 

|Ah! Mrs. Willard, are you not making a rather broad as- 
sertion ? Does social organization imply the regulation as 
you first state ; or the control, as you state last? There is 
a wide difference between the right to regulate and the right 
to control. It seems to us that Mrs. Willard utterly ignores 
the logic of individual freedom, since she says ‘* some peo- 
ple would recognize no rights but their own selfish desires.” 
Doesn’t Mrs. Willard see that freedom is the only cure for 
that lawlessness of which she complains, which is legalized 
by present marriage customs ? Or can she not comprehend 
that in freedom no expression of selfish desires is possible, 
unless they first finda consenting party. And who has the 
right to object in that case? Be sure you comprehend free 
dom, Mrs. Willard, before you presume to settle what its 
conse quences will be. | 

Men will bind themselves before the world to obey a much 
higher code of morality than tyey would practice in secret ; 
and itis in this way that society lifts itself up to a higher 
plane of life and action. In the light of a bigher morality 
than their own, men are ashamed of their secret practices, 
aud when they secretly disobey laws to which they have 
openly given a voluntary assent, it becomes necessary to ex- 
pose them, and then their own sense of shame and their fear 
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of further exposure are often enough to compel reform and 
obedience. 

|A most successful manner by which to manufacture 
hypocrites! Compel men to be open in all their actions, 
and banish canting’ sycophancy. If Mrs, Willard can in- 
vent a system by which to legislate morality into men and 
women, perhaps by a little further experiment she may also 
find the means to legislate intellectuality into them, and thus 
do away with the necessity of education. | 

Mrs. Woodhull asserts most positively that all which is 
good and commendable now existing in the marriage rela- 
tion, would continue to exist if ail marriage laws were re- 
pealed to-morrow. I am just as positive that it would not 
continue to exist long. Public opinion might preserve and 
maintain the present legal status of sexual morality for a 
while, but civil law is the form and expression of public 
morality, and this moral tone or status could not long re- 
main after its form and expression had been destroyed. 

| We do not know by what authority Mrs. Willard assumes 
this position. We have the right to assume the position 
which we occupy, since the extension of freedom in every 
other direction has been accompanied by beneficial results. 
It is one thing to assume: anybody can dothat. It is quite 
another matter to deduce conclusions from the logic of 
events, Only those who can separate principles from effects 
are capable of this. ] 

Civil marriage should embody the form and expression of 
the highest moral sense of that sexual relation that implies 
parentage; but to-day it does not.. The best and most intel- 
ligent element of society has outgrown our civil code of 
marriage laws and regulations. Iam just as much opposed 
to the present unjust laws and conditions of marriage as 
Mrs. Woodhull, but I would not abrogate the present laws 
until I had substituted better ones, 

| We have never advocated the immediate and uncondi- 
tional repeal of all laws to regulate marriage. But we do 
say the reasons that we presented to prove the right to 
institute such laws apply equally to numerous other things 
beside marriage. If the children argument is advanced to 
prove the right to control marriage, why should not laws 
also be enacted to compel people to eat and drink such 
things as the doctors tell us are conducive to health. It 
seems to us that health for children is of a vast deal more 
importance than the mere matter of support during youth. 
It 1s always an indication of wisdom in a person who under- 
takes to wade in deep water to be sure he knows all the 
surroundings, lest in escaping one “ hole” he falls into others 
of which he knows nothing. | 

In all the relations of life (especially in one so funda 
mental and vital to sovicty as tf sexual), where ¢wo or 
more persons are concerned, the law should seek to bind the 
parties to deal truly and justly by each other, to keep them 
on their best behavior, to throw them upon their honor, and 
when either of them fails to come up tothe standard of 
what is just and right, then the law should tuke cognizance 
of the failure in such a waythat the onewho has acted 
falsely and basely should feel that he has compromised his 
honor and disgraced himself, and that in so far as his con- 
duct has been base, he has shown himself or herself unwor- 
thy of trust and confidence. 


inate goodness ef the human heart. | 

If public opinion could become so demoralized that a man 
could feel as if it was periectly honorable for him to desert 
his wife at any time, even when the law of maternity had 
placed her in a condition that made his loving care and at- 
tention essential to her health and happiness, I am very cer- 
tain that greater misery and worse children would result 
therefrom than under the present laws and conditions of 
marriage, bad as they really are. 

{Women should be placed upon such a footing by the 
general customs of society that they will be perfectly in- 
dependent of men. Thenthere will be no such thing as de- 
sertion. And women will only have children when they 
desire them. Such children are never, while all others 
are liable to be, bad, not only intellectually and morally, but 
also physically. | 

If | understand Mrs. Woodhull aright, she would have no 
legal form or recognition of the conjugal relation ; and now, 
with the kindest feelings toward Mrs. Woodhull, and with- 
out at allimpugnine her motives or her character, I must 


fully carried out and practically realized, would produce 
such a lawless condition of society as would render social 
order and self-government impossible. 

f According to Mrs. Willard, society all these years has been 
advancing backward. It ought to have been go ing toward 
despotism instead of toward freedom; toward absolutism 
instead of democracy. | 

Iam uncompromisingly opposed to every form of slavery, 
but Lam just as strongly opposed to unbridled license and 
lawlessness. It isno more slavery to bind ourselves by a 


to repress the evil passions and tendencies of our nature and 
cultivate the best feelings and affections toward each other, 
than it would be slavery to join a temperance society and 
bind ourselves not to get drunk. 

[Will Mrs. Willard define slavery, and also license? And 
is she commissioned to declare what evil tendencies and 
evil passions are? Why shouldn't the law compel us té 





join a temperance society? And why shouldn’t the law 


(To the doctrine of total depravity we oppose that of the 


say, in all sincerity, that 1 believe that such doctrines, if, 


solemn compact of marriage in such a way as would lead us | 





forbid the bearing of children having such tendencies and 
passions ? 

If there were no dishonor or legal hindrances attending 
the separation of conjugal partners I am very certain that, 
in very many cases, there would be so little restraint to the 


‘indulgence of bad temper and the picking of quarrels for 





slight causes that love. would seldom last longer than the 
honeymeon. It is a very easy matter to kill love by neglect 
and ill-temper, and’just as easy to cultivate and strengthen 
it by kindness and attention. 

[On the contrary, the only way to insure constancy is to 
be in a state of perfect freedom. | 

Two persons may not be able to promise to love each 
other and to live together as long as iife shall last, but they 
can promise to do their best to insure such a result. The 
conditions of the marriage union and compact should be 
such as to compel the parties, as far as possible, to do their 
best to be always true and constant and affectionate toward 
each other. Nevertheless, divorces should be granted when. 
ever the best good of all parties concerned demands it; but 
the best good of children and of society should be.the para. 
mount consideration. Patriotism and parentage and honor 
should forbid us to be governed by our own selfish feelings, 
because parents should feel that they are mainly responsible 
for the existence and training and character of their 
children. 

[And who is to be the judge? It we had perfect men anc 
women, we would make no objection. | 

The marriage compact should be such as to make men and 
women careful in assuming those relations that shall make 
them parents. If men and women could, without ‘loss of 
character and honor, select conjugal partners one day, desert 
each other the next, and unite with other partners on the 
third day, there would be very little caution, I trow, in the 
selection of conjugal partners. When it shall become jus! 
as honorable for men and women to take a new conjuga. 
partner every week or month} or every year, or every three 
or five years, as it is for them to remain true and loving to 
each other as long as life lasts, then truth and constancy and 
firmness of character will cease to be virtues, and falsity and 
fickleness will take their places, and the social conditions 
upon which to build a firm, self-governing republic will have 
ceased to exist. ‘ 

{Assumption without anything to sustain it. | 

Every permanent organization, whether natural or social, 
must be governed by law—by such laws of equilibrium and 
justice as shall produce order and harmony. Natural or- 
ganizations are controlled by natural laws; social and polit- 
ical organizations must be governed by social and civil laws. 
The law of gravitation binds the earth to its integrity and 
holds it in its orbit; the laws of marriage should bind men 
and women to their integrity in the conjugal relation, that 
society may be held together and preserved from anarchy 
and dissolution. 

| Arbitrary law can control nothing. Laws to govern mus 
be the natural laws. These, in the relations of society, have 
not been discovered. When social laws shall be as well 
known as the laws of mathematics are, then we shall be 
governed by law. But until they are discovered, we want 
freedom to investigate and experiment. Suppose Franklin 
had been prevented experimenting with lightning until he 
had discovered the law, where would our teiegraphs have 
been? Mrs. Willard would have us learn to swim before 
going near the water. Itis high time that social matters 
should be reduced to a common-sense standard, and treated 
as we treat all other matters. Then the superficiality of 
Mrs. Willard’s strictures will become apparent even to he! 
self. | 
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A FREE THOUGHT FOR THE ORGAN OF THOUGHT. 








I have just been cheated by ‘‘a true Christian,” and I have 
been thinking how itis that he can reconcile himself to the 
deed. This is the manner in which he does it. He be- 
lieves himself to be “ one of the elect,’”’ and, therefore, ‘‘pre 
ordained” te go to Heaven, do what he will. Moreover, be 
reasons that Christ died for those who believe in Him 
(Christ), and as this ‘‘true Christian’’ believes that Jesus 
Christ was God himself, who died to save sinners (who be 
lieve in Him), so he, the Christian, will be ‘‘saved” for so 
believing, and that all who do not so believe will go to hell. 
This process of reasoning appears to my weak mind to be 
a cheap method of forgiving sins as compared to that of the 
honest fellow who takes a dollar in his hand and goes to 
the priest, begging an ‘‘intercession’”’ for a sin committed. 
Somebody is cheated. Is God, the priest, the devil, or the 
“ Christian ?”—Yours truly, Wma. JONES. 

—_—- - —---—_ —- & — -------— 
SAN JosE, Cal., December 26, 1871. 
Mesdames Woodhull & Claflin : 


Permit me to inquire, Will the International part of your 
paper stand firing into? ‘There are certain questions you 
must answer, ou may as well meet them from my pen as 
from any other. I shall endeavor to reflect the public opin- 
ion of a large portion of my countrymen as well as my own. 
You ignore one class of our citizens, 7. ¢. men of military 
antecedents. They are numerous, clanish, suspicious an( 
conservative. You must convince or fight them, there is n0 
alternative. Very truly. 

: GERRY E. DANDFORD. 

{The Internationals have no desire to fight. But if in the 
march of equality and justice they find their passage oppos 
ed by bayonets, bayonets will most certainly be used t# 
open the way. | 
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PACIEIC TFNDENCIES. 


San Francisco, January 2, 1872. 
WoopHuLL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: We have just rented a 
very desirable house in a central locality, and are ntting up 
rooms for the general headquarters of the liberal minds of 


this city and for the Pacific coast, and shall keep all the 
leading reform papers and liberal books of the day on hand 
and for sale, and act as general subscription agents for the 
same. Shall have areading-room and keep a record of the 
names of leading minds as fast as we become acquainted 
through an extensive correspondence and sending circulars, 
&e., &e. Especially do we intend to make your WEEKLY, 
the Golden Age and Mrs. Dunaway’s New Northwest our 
specialties—regarding them as the avawnt couriers of a higher 
and nobler civilization. - Mr. AnD Mrs. MORSE. 


,™ 
— 


THE Telegram of Nov. 14, 1871, contained the following, 
which we transfer to our columns at this late day for the 
sake of preservation. It will stand an honor to that paper 
when others will blush for the manner in which they stand 
written down: 


WOMAN’S VOTING AN ANTIDOTE TO POLITICAL ROWDYISM 
AND VULGARITY. 


The women fought another battle for suffrage on Satur- 
day in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
were again defeated. Chief Justice Cartter, however well be 
may be disposed toward the women, fears to interpret the 
constitution of the District in their favor, for in no other 
city of the country is there so much conservatism on the 
woman question among the regular residents as there is in 
Washington. Society there is largely composed 
of Southern people who get frightfully respect- 
able in the atmosphere of the official capital, and 
who look upon the least deviation across the 
conventional line by women as something vulgar 
and abhorrent. Judge Cartte: had not the moral 
courage to offend this frigid and exclusive ele- 
ment of the population, and he gave the ben- 
efit of a doubt in the framing of the District 
constitution against the women. The Judge 
said some wise things in the course of his decis- 
ion, as, for instance, giving the right to all 
men to vote, irrespective of qualifications re- 
sulting in political profligacy and violence 
verging upon anarchy. We believe that if 
the women were given the right to vote it 
would have a beneficial effect on the results 
of elections in large cities. Women, as a 
general thing, would cast their votes for re 
spectable men, and thus neutralize the power 
now wielded by the roughs, thieves and drunk- 
ards. Women would not be bribed by bar-room 
politicians, nor influenced by the fraudulent ma 
chinery of primary meetings. They are in- 
stinctively good judges of men’s characters, and 
wouid need vut few hints to arrive ata correct 
estimate of the different candidates. Their pres- 
ence at the polls would have the effect of re- 
pressing rowdyism and doing away with the 
scenes which at present make our city elections 
so utterly disgraceful. Respectable men would 
go to the polls if women were permitted to vote, 
and hereatter our elections would be as orderly 
as a church meeting. 

The time is not far distant when long suffer- 
ing and degraded woman will enjoy as full a 
measure of political and civil rights as wan. 
Her cntry into an active participation of politica! 
duties with man will inaugurate a better era for 
the Republic. It cannot degrade, but on the con 
trary must help to elevaf her. It will teach her 
self-reliance, raise her self-respect, enlarge the 
scope of her human sympathies, and make her 
a stronger and more capable wife and mother. 


——a <---> 


MRS. FRANCES KINGMAN. 





In the record of a commonplace life there are actions that 
the greatest philosopher would fail to comprehend or account 
for; in the record of a life where strong passions and a finely 
cultured intellect blend, there is much that should not be 
written of or judged, for we know not whether the acts that 
may seem wrong to us areso; or are sparks of thought-fire 
from the living, burning brain of the Great Infinite. The 
divine works in and through us, and even the great actors 
of a play, are not always the movers that rule the end, ar the 
acts, 

‘The outward, wayward life we see— 
The hidden springs we may not know.”’ 

The subject of our sketch is one of those women who 
have become teachers through the moulding of sorrow. 
Born in Randolph, Mass., with the old Puritanical element 
burdening the air she breathed, she grew up one of that 
class of women whose brains are in an ever active state. 
This fermentation must find vent, and in doing this the old 
rules are swept away, and the soul that was ‘‘born to better 
thins” than the duli, plodding slave-life of the women of 
earl r days soars beyond the boundaries of caSte and ‘‘what 
will people say,’ and enters an area where it can develop 
and use its powers. 

Some of these women become teachers, some lecturers, 
others preachers or authors; but let the path they choose, 
the calling they follow, be what it will, they give it a 
strength of purpose, a devotion of intellect, that man is not 
capable of. 
advance and extend the idea or aim whose attainment forms 
the acme of her ambition. 

Mrs. Kingman has chosen reform—reform in all its 
brarches—and she gives to its advancement an intellect 
fine! y cultured, a ready command of language, and a subtle 
knowledge of its needs, Her arguments carry conviction 
alons with them. If she strives to alleviate the wrongs of 
her .ex, she is bold and lucid, showing that she claims no 





The whole power of a strong soul is exerted to | 


| 


more than the Father of all endowed her with. If there be 
a social evil that should be righted by pity and not by force, 
then the words of persuasion flow from her, and we feel the 
full justice of her plea. She is radical without being blood- 
thirsty, a position very hard to gain in these days, when the 
force of a blow echoes through the spirit of a word. 

Mrs. Kingman is earnest, and through sorrow has oeen 
educated to believe more in charity than in judgment. 
False laws emanate from noble minds; but although these 
laws press hard on some of us, shall we condemn the judg 
ment of the man ? 

There are wrongs that strike deep at the roots of our af- 
fections, wrongs that chill and repress the outgushings of 
brave and earnest souls, and these wrongs Mrs. Kingman 
has felt; but while their memory lingers with her, the mag- 
nanimous nature of woman forgives the wrong, and when 
battling intellectually to remove the suffering she bas borue, 
far from the lives of those women who are yet to come, she 
allows no mention of her own suffering to creep in; she al- 
lows no vituperation to be given the one who caused it. 

Mrs. Kingman became connected with the periodical press 
in early life, and as a writer of fiction was soon popular. 
At first, imagination alone—the beauty of ideal objects, of 
ideal happiness—occupied her mind; but as her years ma- 
tured and sorrow came, she allowed her intellectual power 
to be drawn into the channel of progressive thought, allowed 
her experience to be given to the benefiting of her sex. 

It was through the pages of ‘‘ Intuition” that I first be- 
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MRS. FRANCES KINGMAN. 


came acquainted with Mrs. Kingman as an author. 


'asa novel, “Intuition” is defeetive; judged as a lesson of 
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life, it is splendid. The story shows how, sorrow-stricken 


doubt, and truth was shown through the light of the spirit 
unto a weary-seeking mother-love. There is no plot, only 
the picture of death in life, of sorrow that flows therefrom, 
and of the comfort that arises from the knowledge of an ex- 
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attuned to the ‘‘still, sad music of humanity.” 
by the hand of death, hope dawned through the darkness of | 





istence that pertains to earthly life, but does not end when | 


earthly lifeends—does not fadé away, but passes on to a 


° } 
brighter sphere, from whence it can and does return—held | 


to earth and earthly beings by the passion of love, which is 
of the past, present and future—which is God. She shows 
én this story one trait of a great novelist—the power of 
naturally and faithfully delineating character, a power that 
would beautify the most inane plot. Nature—the homely 
nature that talks, thinks and acts like the men, women and 
children we see every day—is truly depicted in her work, 
and gives it its principal charm. It is a woman’s book, and 
a book that every woman should read. 


As a lecturer Mrs. Kingman will eventually stand in the 
foremost rank ; in fact, asfar as intellect and magnetic power 
go, she stands there now ; all she needs is an opportunity to 
exert and exhibit them. She has a fine address, a ggod eye 
and a clear voice, and to make them felt she has a culture of 
mind, a power of intellect and an earnestness of manner that 
show she means what she says and knows what she means— 
athiny that it would puzzle some of our lecturers to ex- 
plain. 

Before | became acquainted with her as a lecturer, she 
had delivered two lectures, one entitled “ American Mothers 
and Daughters,” the other, ‘‘ Wasted Lives,” 
our large Eastern cities. They were her first attempts, and 
although I did not hear them I can furnish the proof of the 
manner of their reception. 

Of the lecture, ‘‘ American Mothers and Daughters,”’ de- 
livered in Union Hall, Providence, R. 1., Mrs. Paulina W. 








in several of | 


. Aa OS AGEN OER ATS ON me > a 


Davis thus writes to the edi‘or of the Providence Journal : 

At the hour appointed, 8 o’clock, Mrs. Kingman appeared 
upon the eee laid Ler manuscrlpt upon the table, and 
went through he? lecture as earnestly and conscientiously as 
though the hall had been filled with an enthusiastic and ap- 
plauding audience. She announced her subject as ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Mothers and Daughters.’’ She commenced by review- 
ing the education of the Geeeks and Romans, contrasting it 
with the present frivuluus mude, marking broadly the dis. 
tinction between an education tor a noble patriotism and the 
education for self and selfish ends in husband-hunting and 
money-getting. Her appeal to mothers was earnest, almost 
sublime in its deeply religious tone, and the pathos of her 
appeal for women who may have fallen from purity was 
more tender, moxe Christ-like and touching than any I ever 
beard from any other person. * * lam not given to 
flattery or over-much praise, but I think the regal presence 
of this woman and the periect literary excellence of her lec- 
ture deserve all the praise that may be said of them. 

W. F. N., writing to the editor of the New Bedford 
Standurd, says of these two le@ures and the orator : 

Mrs. Kingman possesses a magnificent presence, a good 
voice, distinct articulation, ana a great earnestness of man- 
ner, American mothers received excellent and important 


| lessons, which certainly are needed in every city, town and 


village. Mrs. K. sublimely denounces the folly and wicked- 
ness Of an education wholiy in words and accomplish- 
ments. She pleads most earnesily for a reform among 
children regarding natural things. 

‘‘ Wasted Lives ” she treated in a highly interesting man- 
ner. It is a lecture full of variety, demonstration and 
truth. 

Of Mrs. Kingman’s later lectures 1 have had an opportunity 

to‘judge,as it has been my good fortune to listen to 
‘“ Public Men and Things,” ‘‘ God’s Newspaper,” 
‘* Reserved Seats,” and others, all of radical ten- 
dencies,and all showing the discrimination of 
a finely cultured and strong intellect, and the 
eloquence of an inspired soul. To me the prin- 
cipal aim of all these lectures seems to be the 
advancement of the human race ; not of the fe- 
male sex alone, but of all who are creatures of 
nature’s forming, of all who possess the spark 
of God-nature that ennobles the power of thought 
and feeling. 

To me this woman is 4 revelation,for she 
shows that the God-powcr is not muscular 
strength, is not manhood alone; but that it is as 
strong in the finer nature of woman, and more 
pure in the spiritual beauty of her formation. 
God-power is thought-power, and the mind that 
possesses power suflicient to seize hold of and ex- 
plain the workingsof nature, the causes and re- 
suits thereof, is nearer God, is more like God 

than the nature that stubbornly beats upon a 
door, striving to batter down the guarding walls 
to seize the prize it hides, and often burying the 
treasure inextricably in the ruins—using brute 
force in place of thought, stubborn will in place 
of spiritual investigation. 


Believing firmly in the usefulness of Mrs. 
Kingman’s earnestness of purpose and power of 
intellect, | will yet allow-others to lay their evi- 
before the public, that those who are 
secking tor knowledge may know LI am not alone 
in my admiration of her power and estimation 
of its strength. Writing to the Banner of Light, 
Mrs. Ellen Dickinson, of Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, closes her communication with these words : 

Now permit me to call your attention briefly to Mrs. 
Frances Kingman, Who gave us two grand lectures last 
feck. She is 2 brave, outspoken woman, whose ear is 
| sad She de- 
nounces shams With fearful emphasis, and marshals before 
us existing wrongs and abuses, aud 

Talks with them, too, 
And takes upon her the mystery of things 
Asif she were Gud's Bpy. 

Her love of practical truth “ haunts her like a passion ; it 
is to her an appetite, a fceling and a love.” 

Also, in the Banner of Light, Charles Kenyon, of Chicago, 
writes from Wilmington, Delaware: 


“Mav I be allowed to give to the readers of your common- 
sense paper a brief ides of my feclings last, evening, in 
listening toa discourse delivered here by Mrs. Frances King- 
man, entitled ‘God’s Newspaper ” a radical, spicy cutting 
up of tradition, and an eloquent, classical arrangement of 
the Creator’s advertiscments tor His world and worlds with- 
out distinction. 

“T am a Churchman, a Baptist by profession, but have 
been shaking beneath doubts an] fesrs tor a long time, and 
believe some good influence carried me last evening to the 
Spiritualists’ meeting in this place, to listen to a lecture 
which caused me to resolve to go among such people oftener; 
and my appetite has been sharpened, I assure you, by listen- 
ing to this lady, whose personal appearance is regal, and 
who is an ornament to any profession. | want more com- 
mon sense cathartic. Ll need purging of doctrine. I need to 
find what place | occupy in the co.umns of the great paper 
named ‘ Creation.’ 

I insert this, that perchance some other we ry traveler, in 
resting by the wayside for a Monday’s train, may be carried 
by some wood influence to a spiritual meeting, to hear, if not 
““God’s newspaper” read, somcthing as spicy, reasonable, 
classical and awakening.” 


acHhere 


Is more needed to show that to this Woman God has 
assigned a purpose ? 
] think not; but 


those who doubt, to such I say, 


God has eiven powers posse ssed by few ? 
if there should be if you 
can, listen to her lectures »if you cannot do this, get her 


‘‘Tntuition,” and read it, and if she Coes not bring you both 
‘comfort and knowledge, then am I a false prophet. 


Tuomas 8. CoLuiger, 


Is more needed to show that to her 
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BRUTALITY OF THE NEW YORK ‘‘ HERALD.” 


In an editorial in the Sunday Herald the Pollowing para- 
graph occurs, which we recommend to the attention of our 
readers, that they may remember it when suffrage is at- 
tained ; 


‘Undaunted by repeated failures, an effort is now made 
to give to women in the Territories the right to vote and 
hold office, and Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetis, introduced a 
hill yesterday to that effect. Weare not aware that there is 
anything in existing laws to prohibit women in the Terri- 
tories or elsewhere holding any oflices which they may be 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to get ; but as to their tak- 
ing part in political strife and chicanery there or anywhere 
else, we know of no man who would propose such degrada- 
tion for his own wife, sister or daughter, and the sooner this 
unwholesome fungus of agitation is covered up from public 
attention the more creditable it will be to American society. 
The thing is a stench in the nostrils of all respectable, right- 
minded people. 


oo 


THE PRESENT AGE. 


oman 





One of the most pleasing signs of the times is the increas- 
ing liberality of the press, and there is no more notable ex- 
ample of this than the Present Age, of Chicago, Col. D. M. 
Fox, editor. Its columns do not fear the admission of the 
most opposite views of persons or principles. We are extreme- 
ly obliged to Colonel Fox for the admission of Mr. Hudson 
‘uttle’s, so-called, reviews of ourselves and of Social Free- 
dom, since assumption and assertion require only to be 
placed beside principles and argument to make their weak- 
ness palpable. Truth always shines brightest when rubbed 
the hardest; and we glory that there are some people who 
are willing to perform the service of polishers. We hope 
more papers will follow the lead of the Age, and give Hud- 
son Tuttle and his class of objectors afull hearing. They can 
do the truth no better service, or oblige us half so much, in 
any other way. : 

een 


INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





All persons desiring to become members or forming Sec- 
tions, and trades unions or societies wishing to affiliate with 
the International Woikingmen’s Association, Can procure 
all the necessary information and documents by addressing 
the regular officers of the Federal Council of North Amer- 
ica, as follows : 

English Corresponding Secretary, John T. Elliott, 208 
Fiith street, New York. ; 

German Corresponding Secretary, Edward Grosse, 214 
Madison street, New York. vo 

French Corresponding Secretary, B. Laugrand, 355 Fourth 
avenue, New York. « 

Spanish Corresponding Secretary, Majin Janer, 112 Lex- 
ingion avenue, Brooklyn. | ; a 

Italian Corresponding Secretary, Antonio Brumi, 621 
East Twelfth street, New York. 

ii ce ind 


THE ESCAPED NUN IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


Miss Edith O’Gorman, for several years an inmate of St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Hudson City, New Jersey, is going to 
Washington City, and will soon deliver her startling and 
thrilling lecture on ‘‘ Life in a Convent.”” The daily papers 
of that city will give full particulars as to hall, date, &c., in 
afew days. Shehas recently been appearing before crowded 
houses in other cities, the largest halls being filled to over- 
flowing. Her agent, Mr. Wm. F. Phillips, is now in Wash- 
iagton City perfecting the necessary arrangements. We be- 
speak for her a crowded house. 
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MRS. A. M. MIDDLEBROOK. 





Recently we gave our readers some account of this talent- 
ed lady, whom we are able to count among our moat respect- 
edfriends. She is open to engagements to speak upon any 
subject of general interest—religious, political or social— 
anywhere in the States east of the Mississippi River. Terms, 
875 and expenses. We take pleasure in recommending her 
to our friends, as one of the most profitable as well as enter- 
taining speakers in the field. Her address is box 778 Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


quae ---@--------—~ 


NOTI¢6E TO CLERGYMEN. 





We have recently been the recipients of numerous letters 
from clergymen in different parts of the Union asking our 
terms to them for the WEEKLY. In view of the greatly in- 
creased interest manifested by this class of citizens in the 
principles we advocate, since the Steinway Hall lecture, we 
unnoalnce that we will send the WEEKLY to them compli- 
mentary Upon an application for it ; as well as to all publie 
speakers, of whatever class or persuasion; and to Spiritual 
lecturers we shall be especially gratified to furnish it. 


Pen eee" 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


We are sorry to be obliged to inform the many friends who 
have sent and are sending for the number of the WEEKLY 
containing report of this Convention, that the edition is ex- 
hausted. Anextra issue of 5,000 was not sufficient by one- 
half to meet the demand. 
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[from the American Spiritualist. ] 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE POLITICALLY? 


Observing as we have and sensing as we do, the very gen- 
eral dissatisfaction and disgust which prevail throughout 
the country at the present status and prospective condition 
of the old political parties, and their lamentable inability or 
unwillingness to satisfactorily meet the vital issues which 
press upon the people for settlement, we are seriously con- 
strained to ask the question which forms the caption of this 
article—what is to be done, politically? No citizen who 
thinks at all but knows it is a forlorn hope to expect any 
essential change for good by continuing in the old party 
ruts any longer; that it is folly to look for it, and out of all 
question to obtain it. A valued friend thus expresses our 


sentiment: ‘‘ All who read the signs of the times, and are 


not crystallized into permanent structures, or who retain in 
any degree the elasticity of thought essential to wisdom, can- 
not fail of seeing that the present political parties, with their 
merits and demerits, have substantially finished their 
course.” The Democratic party, as a party, has gone to 
seed. Its distinctive issues which once gave it prominence 
and vitality, long since became defunct. True, its leaders 
are afflicted with periodical efforts to galvanize it into tem- 
porary life, but without avail. There is no hope of its 
resurrection. 

The Republican party, too, seems to have served its day 
and generation. Having done its work—pre-eminently a 
specific one—the removal of slavery and the carrying of 
the country through war and reconstruction, it is getting 
ready to be laid aside. Being stricken with death, let no 
one seek to indefinitely preserve its corpse because of its 
former prestige amd vitality. Let it have, in proper time, as 
it deserves, generous burial and an enduring monument. 
Affectionately embalm its virtues, cherish its merits, and 
endeavor to improve upon its good deeds. Its existence 
was once a necessity. By virtue of that necessity it was 
born, grew mighty and conquered, The same necessity ex- 
ists to-day for another organization, like unto it in some re- 
spects, but broader, juster, more impartial and comprehen- 
sive than ever the ordinary Republican imagination dared 
conceive. 

The inspirations of the hour already point to the formation 
of such a party, on a basis so complete and commendatory, 
and in accordance with principles so consistent and univer- 
sal, that the good sense of the people, the throbbing heart 
of the masses will gladly respond to its claims and rally to its 
support. They only await the signal call, which will also 
arouse the great army of reformers and men of intelligence 
in every section of the country, who for years have eschewed 
party politics, to again enter the ranks and battle with re- 
newed zeal and courage for Progress and the Rights of Man. 
The country is awakening to the fact that the realities of na- 
tional life, instead of being seriously, conscientiously and 
intelligently considered, are but sported with. As hereto- 
tore, the real bone of contention between the prominent 
political parties, is the possession of the goose which 
lays golden eggs. The struggle for success is still 
the spoils of office. The exciting stimulant is pelf, 
place and power. Now SO. long as this kind of selfishness 
is the main spring and guiding star of our political action, 
there is no political hope. A cry, wrung from the people’s 
heart, goes up to heaven for change. The times arejreg- 
nant with movements of a revolutionary character. The 
enfranchisement of woman; the settlement of disputed 
questions by arbitration ; the sequestration and civilizing 
of our Indians ; prohibiting criminal wastefulness of the 
public domain ; the revocation of corrupt grants of land 
subsidies to railroads and other monopolies ; remodeling our 
laws of taxation and usury ; enforcing public education and 
civil service ; reducing government expenses ; simplifying 
national aflairs ; abrogating, by making uniform, conflicting 
statute laws a marriage and divorce—not only these 
and other essential reforms are to be effected through the 
machinery of politics, the principles of which, according to 
Burke, are merely those of morality enlarged, but the most 
vital problems of a free government are yet awaiting solu- 
tion. : 

In ascertaining what is to be done, the question naturally 
arises, What is wanted ? We answer in general terms—im- 
proved legislation, ‘This necessitates another and a better 
class of legislators; honest and intelligent men and women, 
who will not favor corporations, institutions or combina- 
tions of any kind, however powerful, at the expense of the 
people ; who will no longer tolerate the subversion of the 
rights of the humblest individual to the aggrandizement ot 
any special class, but on the contrary who will insist upon 
extending equity and justice alike to each and all, guaran- 
teeing the broadest individual freedom compatible with the 
public good ; in the administration and execution of the 
laws, legislating in the interest of the people and for the 
people. 

We have said nothing can reasonably be expected from 
either of the political parties but a futile attempt to bolster 
up and prolong the present unfortunate condition of affairs. 
Thus the way is clear and the necessity imperative to or-¢ 
ganize another party, or form a basis of action wherein the 
principles of equal rights aud impartial justice shall have 
full and free play. 

All the political signs portend a new departure more 
marked and significant than any which the ordinary poli- 
tician either dreams of or discerns. If equal to the neces- 
sities which underlie and call it into being, it will be of a 
character sutliciently catholic and comprehensive, and 
adapted to allits ends, as to gather all the variou8 elements 
in the great body politic which now find no satisfactory 
channel to express itself, and uniting these forces into one 
grand and resistless body, Immediately inaugurate a new 
party on a higher, wiser and more humanitarian basis than 
any of the past, and march forward to victory, 
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SHOW UP THE HYPOCRITES. 








Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is the head and front of the effort making to so 
amend the Federal Constitution as to secure a recognition of 
the existence of Almighty God therein. For three genera- 
tions the people of the United States have lived in all good 
conscience under a compact of government destitute of any 
such recognition, but now comes Judge Strong to insist that 
such existence is asin. When a man thus arises to say I 
am holier than thou, not alone to us but to our departed 
fathers, it is proper to inquire into our mentor’s own claims 





to sanctity. Let us ask, Who is Mr. Justice Strong, and 


ia 


See ™ . SS > 


what special virtue authorizes him to launch his condemna 
tion at his countrymen ? 

Our first forcible recollection of Judge Strong is connect: 
ed with his judicial career in Pennsylvania just prior to his 
elevation to the Supreme bench. At that time certain of the 


great railway corporations of Pennsylvania found themselves 
hampered in an attempt to create a coal famine by certain 


provisions in their charters which rendered imperative the 
transportation of coal ata given rate per ton. The miners 
were digging out the coal at one end of the line; at the 
other were millions of people eager to receive the fuel; be- 
tween the two siood the great corporations, anxious to 
charge such exorbitant rates of freight as to forbid the free 
transmission of the article, and by thus engineering a coal 
famine at one end and a coal glut at the other grind down 
the coal miners’ wages and force the coal consumers to pay 
greatly enhanced prices for their coal. The charters, with 
their positive requirement of a toll of but so much a 
ton for transportation, stood in the way of the opera- 
tion of this scheme. How to evade that require- 
ment became the question, and Judge Strong found the an- 
swer. He decided that ‘‘tolls” did not mean rates of 
freight. So faras “tolls” were in question the companies 
must conform to their charters. But coal was not an article 
made amenable to “tolls ;’ the companies might lawfully 
charge what they would on this article ; and fortified by 
this decision the coal famine set in on one side and the coal 
glut on the other. Consumers were robbed mercilessly by a 
heavy advance in coal, and the miners driven almost into 
insurrection by the reduction of their hire. The great cor- 
porations profited by the theft and oppression, and Judge 
William Strong put it into their power to perpetuate the 
wrong. He would pretend to vindicate the divine law ; not 
so can he hide the seandal, the injustice, the brazen truck- 
ling to power of his conduct in the case of the Pennsylvania 
coal troubles, where he wrested the law of his country to 
purposes of extortion and fraud. 

Again. Shortly after this iniquitous decision, perhaps in 
consequence of his being capable of such baseness and sub- 
serviency, Judge Strong of Pennsylvania became Mr. Justice 
Strong of the Supreme Court of the United States. <A deci- 
sion had been rendered by that court that men who had in- 
curred debts in gold must pay in gold. This was particularly 
obnoxious to the great railway companies Judge Strong hac 
served so well. wo new appointments to the Supreme 
Court were soon thereafter made, and one of them was 
Judge Strong. The adjudged case was reopened. Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong voted to reverse the prior ruling of the court, 
and by his vote and that of the other new justice the ruling 
was reversed. ‘ The decision was made that men who had 
borrowed in gold might lawfully pay back in paper. Re- 
pudiation, non-fulfillment of promise, cheatery, lying is 
what Mr. Justice Strong decided to be law. 

This unjust judge, this perverter of the law, this servant 
of Mammon, makes himself the head and front of an effort 
to procure, forsooth, the recognition of Almighty God in the 
Constitution of these United States. Out upon the whited 
sepulchre !—New York Sunday World, 
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LA COMMUNE. 
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BY JOHN WILLIAM DAY. 





* My DeaR M, Passa: I charge you, if ever the party which I have 
supported should attain power, and if it should threaten its adversaries 
with its vergeance, to make useof this letter to tell them that, at my 
last hour, | earnestly ask those who have the honor to defend liberty 
not to avenge its victims; that would be unworthy of liberty and of us 
who are dead, Your very devoted, L, Rossen. 

** Nov, 28, 5:30 a. m.”’ 

— Last message of Gen. Rossel, written half an hour before 
his éxecution at Sartory. 


* Patience, friends, the eye of God 
Every path by murder trod 
Watches, endless, day‘ind night; 
And the dead man in his shroud, 
And a nation weeping loud, 
And our hearts are in His sight!" 
WHITTIER 





I, 


The cannon's roar grew louder, the firat hot shell-drops fall, 
Swelled toa blazing tempest along th’ embattled wall ; 
While, as the lightning quivers the Alpine gorges through, 
High o'er the battle’s yawning rifts the blood-red ensign flew. 


Ag Biscay’s tumbling surges against her headlands roar, 

So Breton moblets thundered the shattered bastions o’er- 

The coward Papist Bretons, whose feet ignobly fled 

When Bismarck from the spike-crowned North his “ immigration” led.* 


Ill, 


Red as the ocean's bosom, beneath his boundless sky, 
When rings the circling cutlass to the charging boarder’s cry, 
Thy streets, O Paris! blossomed, till blood and ember’s glow 
Mixed with thy smitten, trailing flag—a trinity of woe! 
* * x % 
Iv, 
A bleak November morning! The sun disdains to shine 
Where deadly Chassepots glitter along the genie’s line. 
Again the blood of martyrs sprinkles that grisly door, 
He passed, who lit a darkened age, mid Calvary’s earthquake roar. 
* * * x 
? v. 
God of a struggling people, hear thou thy children’s ery, 
Give light to souls in darkness and truth to front each lie! 
Bleach thou each nation’s banners to purity’s white fold ; 
Oh, be man’s deathless brotherhood to far horizons rolled. 


vi. 
Speed thou the day when freemen shall be our only kings, 
And Reason the Shekineh between Thine Ark’s great wings. 
Quench thou each warrior’s slogan in battle’s flery den, 
And give to weary, waiting ears fair Bethlehem’s song again. 

Vil. 

Man builds the tomb of martyrs his fathers’ hands have made, 
His skirts—than theirs—no purer from hatred’s deadly shade ; 


But still the golden morning climbs up the paling sky, 
And hearts that trust Progression’s law move on to ** do or die!” 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1872. 





* Edmund About wrote concerning the German army: ‘‘Itis not an 
army, but an immigration that has come upon us,” 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. | 





The present theatrical season in this city has, thus 
far, been almost unprecedentedly successful, and no 
manager with a strong company, or who has been 
liberal in his expenditures for scenery, costumes and 
appointments, has failed to increase his bank account. 
The same rule applies, very nearly, to musical affairs» 
although Mr. Dolby’s concert troupe failed to be ap- 
preciated here and were obliged to be content with 
the laurels showered upon them by the Bostonians, 
and the New York Harmonic Society was a dead fail- 
ure, notwithstanding the efforts of some of its man- 
agers to keep it alive. The Vienna Lady Orchestra 
were @ fraud, and received all the appreciation they 
deserved. The ‘Black Crook”’ has proved as great a 
source of profit to Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer as in its 
earliest and best days; the superb Shakspearian pro- 
ductions at Booth’s have filled his beautiful theatre 
nightly; bewildering dresses, pretty faces and 
eprightly acting have made Mr. Daly's bijou house— 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre—‘‘the fashion,” and Twen- 
ty-fourth street is nightly filled with elegant equipages 
the owners of which have already paid into Mr. Daly’s 
coffers the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars for the first one hundred and fifty perform- 
ances of “Divorce;’’ Wallack’s continues its carcer as 
prosperously as of old; and even “Humpty Dumpty” 
has such pecuniary attractions for Mr, Fox that he 
hesitates before accepting a foreign offer of fabulous 
amount. 

The Nilsson season of opera at the Academy of 
Music was the most lucrative one ever known in this 
city, and was extended much beyond its original 
limits ; while Wachtel, and more lately the Mulder- 
Fabbri opera company,nightly crammed that immense 
old rookery, the Stadt Theatre, to its utmost capa- 
city. 

On Saturday evening last, the occasion of the one 
hundred and fiftieth performance of * Divorce” at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Mr. Daly celebrated the 
event by presenting to every lady in the audience a 
a programme printed on satin, bordered with silver 
fringe and mounted qna tasty gilt roller. They were, 
of course, very pretty souvenirs, for everything Daly 
does is artistic. ** Divorce’ will be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

That wonderful goat at Niblo’s has become one of 
the sensations of the day, and the Majiltons are as 
active and wonderful as ever. 

Mr. Barrett has won fresh laurelsin his rendition 
of Cassius in “Julius Cesar” at Booth’s, many of 
his admirers considering it his finest effort. 

At the St. James Theatre, Mr. Mackaye has met 
with a degree of success during the last week or two 
that must be quite cheering,and has decided to run 
“ Monaldi’’ another week before producing the new 
society play of ** Marriage.” 

** John Garth” is still the attraction at Wallack’s. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills and Signor Sarasate gave the first of 
a series of four matinces at Steinway Hall on Satur. 
day last. They were assisted by Signor Randolfi and 
Messrs. Bergner and Dachauer. The former has, 
within the past two years, much improved a naturally 
fine organ, and is now one of our most pleasing bari- 
tone singers, We doubt the propriety of his attempt- 
ing ‘* Oh, raddier than the cherry,”’ which has been 
made famous by Santley, for comparisons naturally 
arise, the result of which cannot be unfavorable to 
Santley. Signor Sarasate’s violin playing displayed 
the same exquisite taste rnd finish as on previous 
occasions. Mr. Mills’ manipulation of the pianoforte 
was wonderful to behold, and he displayed an amount 
of power hardly to be acquired by ordinary mortals 
without the persistent use of Indian clubs or dumb- 
bells. Perhaps he lacked something in delicacy, but 
then power is Mr. M.’s strong point, and that he 
certainly possesses in a pre-eminent degree. 

On Monday next the Parepa-Rosa Grand English 
Opera Company will commence a short season at the 
Academy of Music. Car] Rosa, of course, is director, 
and Mr. De Vivo the business manager. The com- 
pany will comprise Parepa-Rosa and all those who 
appeared with her recently, with the addition of Mr. 
Charles Santley, the famous English baritone, late of 
the Dolby troupe. Cherubini’s masterpiece, ** The 
Water Carrier,”’ will be produced for the first time 
in this city, also **Zampa,”’ ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,”’ ** La 
Gazza Ladra,”’ “ Ballo in Maschera,” and the ** Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 





NATURAL LAW—NATURAL ORDER. 


Mespames Epirors: With deep interest I read 
your paper and watch your earnest inspirations for 
social reform, and the talent, energy, industry and 
courage exhibited are highly gratifying. 

In this work I am no lees interested than you, but 
so far my labors have been more secluded. In pur- 
suance of solicitations made and assented to in the 
Fall of 850, I have been mediumistically associated 
with a congress of angelic humanizers in making 
theoretical preparations for the thorough, practical 
solution of the problem of human well-being, angelic 
and carnate. 

This preparation required a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the abstract requirements of the law of 
generative possibility in their order of occurrence ; 
their general application to existence as a genera- 
tively progressing potency, and their special applica- 
tion to the societary world as a distinct generative 
sphere, that we might obtain a knowledge of its 
generic realities, actual and possible, and the order 
in which its possible realities may be actualized. 

Having accomplished this, it follows, asa natural 
result, that we differ from those who have not viewed 
this subject from a like comprehensive standpoint of 
law and order. 
, The fra k utterances of your hearty aspirations for 
good and truth furnish many points worthy of con- 
sideration that have incited in us a desire to express 
some of our views to your readers, 

Woman saffrage seems now to claim a full share of 
your attention, and its agitation will prove of great 
service by rendering apparent woman's subject con- 
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You claim woman suffrage as a constitutional 
right; push that claim to its issue, and it will demon 
strate that the actual status conferred on woman by 
marriage is that of a chattel sulgect, and not that of 
a citizen ruler. 

You will then cease to patch marriage or any other 
despotic or politico-despotic arrangement of society, 
and seek to substitute new, genuine republican gar 
ments for these filthy, decaying rags of antiquity that 
have so long befouled us. 

No one denies the necessity of regulating suffrage 
by law, and we claim that it is regulated unerringly 
by the law of possibility. 

This law declares that the ability to vote depends 
on the power of choice, and that in the absence of 
this ability or power the right of suffrage cannot be 
present. 

When any person is subjected to the control of 
another the power of choice becomes invested in the 
controlling, and is absent from the controlled person, 
and by this transfer of the power of choice and of the 
ability to vote the right of suffrage is alicnated. 
Citizenship cannot by any possibility inhere in or 
attach to ary person in, the absence of self-control, 
and the want of se/f-con/ro/ is, has been and ever will 
be the only actual bar to suffrage; aud age, sex, 
color and parentage have been only apparent and not 
real bars. 

The white male cannot vote while he is a mimor; 
the negro could not vote while he was a chattel, and 
so it is, has been and will be with woman, till she re- 
fuses the subjection imposed by marriage. 

This requisition of the law of possibility applies to 


all dependent persons in the ratio of their depend- 


ence, for dependence subjects to control; also hire- 
ling chattels are not an exception, for it can be shown 
that they have suffrage only in appearance. 

All political republics are organized despotisms. 

Organization is distinctively the republican form, 
and therefore a political despotism organized over 
the people of a nation gives to it a republican a»pedr- 
ance, while in principle it iv only despotic. 

The money dispensation is the inevitable adjunct 
of all political compacts, and by its pewer all the 
mills of State and Church are ran, to grind and ren- 
der poor they who perform the works of use; for this 
it was instituted, and not to facilitate commerce or 
furnisha currency. Therefore beware of 
tary currencies. 

Political parties are the engines by which all politi- 
cal despotisms rule. 

Each political party is managed by a few heads or 
leaders who determine party politics and selvct can- 
didates for office. 

All political parties are operated by the money 
power, and on it their efficiency depends; therefore 
any new party that may arise, will by degrees be sub- 
jected to the supervision and control of the money- 
ocracy throngh the management of moneyed sup- 
plies. 

In party rule, a variety of parties are necessary, 
thatthe people may be allowed an apparent choice of 
officers, while in reality they have only a choice of 


all mone- 


Tn ihis way the officers chosen by party leaders are 
made to appear as the representatives of the people, 
while they actually represent only party lead and 
moneyocratic déspotism ; and also it is made to ap- 
pear that they have suffrage, while they have it only 
in appearance. 

Thus through the engineering of political parties 
and the money power, officers and people are ruled 
by the moneyocracy and compelled to give of the 
products of their toil without compensation. 

The word citizen was derived from city; city, from 
site; and site, froth sit. Site signifies a place to 
build on ; sity, full of sites. 

The s of siteand sity was changed tot to signify 
inclosed, and, therefore, city signifies many sites in 
one inclosure. 

In olden times cities were located, inclosed, pro- 
tected and governed by the chiefs or heads of tribes, 
families or clans. 

Political was derived from poll, the final 1 of which 
signifies a head. 

In the word pole the stem of p represents an exten- 
sion as plain as the ground; the semi-circle or bulb, 
a bud or sprout; the o, the outside coat or peel, and 
its shape as of a tree; thel, an extension from the 
plain; and the e, branches as of a tree. 

In poll the first 1 signifies extending upward, and 
the second eignifles extending out around, like the 
head ot a tree or man. 

In each city only the polls or heads had a control- 
ling voice or vote; these were citizens; those under 
control, denizens; and visitors were aliens, 

A citizen is one who incloses, controls and pro- 
tects the denizens of a city. ' 

By marriage woman as a class ‘s rendered sub- 
ject, and therefore she is adenizen and not a citizen, 
and such will be the case until asa class she refuses 
and ceases to be subjected by marriage or industrial 
dependence. 

Negro slavery, marriage and minorage are all per- 
sonal chatteliems, and as such they are bars, apparent 
as well as real, to suffrage. 

Hireling service is an industrial chatteliam, and as 
such it is a real, though not an apparent, bar to 
genuine suffrage. 
genuine, suffrage. 

Chattelhoods, personal and industrial, are all real 
and insurmountable bars to genuine suffrave. 

Personal and industrial freedom is the only prac- 
tical road to genuine suffrage. 

Personal freedom is a prerequisite of industrial 
freedom, and this is a prerequisite of genuine suf- 
frage freedom, or at least its concomitant. 

FowLer., 
—- —-?> 


The Washington Chronicle says that ** the people 


are not disposed to attach much importance to 
the @ustom House frauds in New York.” Just so 
the Democratic papers in this region said about five 
months ago that the people were not disposed to at- 
tach much importance to the Tammany frauds in this 
city, but the next election proved the folly of their 





confidence,—.V, Y, Sun, 





It allows of apparent, but not of 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 


The following song, composed—as was stated by 
Mrs. Hooker—by one of the women delegates to the 
recent convention, who had never before written a 
line of poetry in her life, on the cars as she was com- 
ing to the city, was sung with telling effect on Friday 
afternoon, the immense audience, which filled 
Lincoln Hall to its utmost capacity, joining in the 
chorus with the greatest enthusiasm : 
AIR—JOHN BROWN. 
From the dreary homes of sorrow, where pale chil- 
dren sit in tears: 
From the happy homes of plenty, that know nor cares 
nor fears, 
Comes the swelling song of freedom down the 
swiftly moving years 
That ‘**Souls are marching on.’ 
Cuornus—Qbory, glory, hallelujah, &c. 
They are marching to the front, where the lines of 
battle form ; 
They have seizedthe frowning battlements of preju- 
dice by storm; 
Lo! gentle woman stands revealed in Heaven's ma- 
jestic form ; 
Ifer soul is marching on. 


Ah! sisters, do you see her—this true woman of 


to-day ” 

Ah! brothers, do you welcome her to just and loyal 
sway? 

God's angels, bending o’er, her have sped her on her 
way. 


Her soul is marching on. 


And, gathering in her bosom, with true motherly 
embrace, , 

The beating hearts and tender forms of al] God’s hu” 
man race, 

She'll carry them, with steady step, 
Father's face, 


before the 


Where souls are marching on, 
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Mercantile and Statistical Agency, 
No. 111 NassAU STREET, NEW York 





Recently Published. 
REFERENCE BOOK of the Jewelers, Watch and 
Clock Mukers, Music, Musical Instruments, Piano 
and Organ Dealers and avr” in the 
United States. Price, § 

REFERENCE BOOK AND. DIRECTORY of Paper 
Manufacturers 4nd Dealers, with size and ca city 
of Machinery and kind of power used in the mills; 
also, Book and Job Printers and Newspaper, Maga. 
zine A Book Publishers, in the United States. 
Pric 

BOOK OF REFERENCE AND DIREC- | 
TORY of the Hardware, Cutlery and 
Gun Trade, in the United States. For 


1872. 

BOOK OF REFERENCE AND DIREC- 
TORY of ihe Plumbers, Gas and Water! .... @,- 
Companies, and @ovine Builders, in Price, $1. 
the United ‘States, For 1872. 

BOOK OF REFERENCE AND DIREC- 
TORY of the China, Glass, Lamp, 
Crockery and House F urnishing Deal- 
ers, in the U. 8. For1 


Will be Out “0 a Few Days. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE AND DIRECTORY of the 
Machinists, tron and Brass Founders, Engine 
Builders, Boiler Makers, Consumers of Steel, 
Manufacturers and De alers i in all kinds of Machinery 
inthe U.S. For 1872. Price, $20 

In Preparation for the Bross and will 

Shortly be Published, 

BOOK OF REFERENCE AND DIRECTORY of the 
Booksellers, Stationers, Publishers, News and 
Periodical Dealers; also, Druggists and Pancy 
Goods Stores, where Books or $ tationery are sold, 
inthe U.S. For 1872. Price $15. 

The following are in Course of Compil- 

tion, 

REFERENCE BOOK AND DIRECTORY of the Im- 
porters, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Dry Goods, 
Notions, Fancy Goods, etc., in the United States. 

REFERENCE BOOK AND DIREC CTORY of the 
Architects, Marble Dealers and Workers, Carpen- 
tere, Builders and Masons, in the United States. 

J. ARTHURS MURPHY &€& CO., 
Publishers, 111 Nassau Street, New York. 


Full reports given regarding the commercial standing 
of any parties in the above businesses, 





JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 30 Beekman Street, 
NEAR WILLIAM, NEW YORK. 


THIS ASSOCIATION IS COMPOSED ENTIRELY 
OF PRACTICAL JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS 
AND PRESSMEN, 

Representing every department of the trade. 


Those who faver us with work may therefore rely 
upon having their orders filled with 


NEATNESS, ACCURACY AND DISPATCH, 
Having greatly enlarged our accommodations, and 
TYPE, IMPROVED PRESSES and MACHINERY, 
we now possess one of the largest and most complete 
printing establishments in the city, and are prepared 


to compete tor all kinds of MAGAZINE, NEWS- 
PAPER, BOOK and PAMPHLET WORK 


JOB PRINTING executed in the best style, plain 
and illuminated, in gold colors, tints and bronzes. 


All grades of Fire, Life and Marine Insurance work. 
Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


OLIVIA FRELOVE SHEPARD 


will answer calls to Lecture on 


A Free Womanhood 


Address, oO. F. SHEPARD, 
Foxboro, Mass. 





SPIRITUALIS; 

ITS PHENOMENA AND PHILOSOPHY; 

At SAGESSE HALL, No, 220 East Thirty-fourth 

street (near Third avenue), Seances every evening. 
No admittance after 8 o'clock, Tickets, $1. 

Sunday discourse at 10's a. m. Conference, + 





P.M. Seats Free, 


added all the latest and most fashionable styles of 
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Be Published Saturday, 


MEISTER KARL'S SKETCH BOOK. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
(HANS BREITMANN.) 
Author of **‘ Hans Breitmann’s Bailads.” 


Jan. 20. 


When the first edition of ‘‘ Meister Karl's Sketch 

ok’? was issued, Washington hag wrote to the 
author: “I trust your work has met with a wide cir 
culation, fgr such it merits by its raciness, its quaint 
erudition, its graphic delineations, iis ve ins of gven- 
uine poetry alld true Rabelais humor. To meitisa 
choice book to have at hand for u relishing morse! 
occasipnally, like a stilton cheese or a pate de fou 
gras. 

There is not perhaps in the English language a 
more delightful work than this. Mr. Leland’s 
sketches are as crisp, dewy and refreshing as a 
tender salad in early summer. One can open the 
book anywhere and enjoy delicious reading at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In ** Meister Karl”? there is genuine 
instruction as well as delightful and imuocent enter- 
tainment. Mr. Leland possesses a large stock of pro- 
found e rudition, and scatters it through this charm. 
ing book with a lavish hand. Not like a pendant, 
however, does he air bis learning; but gives his 
readers the benefit of it in the most natural manner, 
making it seem as a savory relish to the solids se 
abundant in the quaint sketches of **‘ Meister Karl.”’ 

This edition is an entire new one of “ Meistei 
Karl's Sketch Book,” and is printed from a new set 
of stereotype plates, just made from the author's 
manuacript, received from him trom London, and is 
entirely different from the first edition, Mr. Leland 
having carefully revised all the matter, canceling 
some, and adding new sketches to this edition. Itas 
printed on the finest tinted plate paper, bound in 
morocco cloth, with beveled boards, gilt top, git. 
back and sides, and is one of the handsomest volumes 
ever issued, 





Complete in one large Octavo Volume. Bound wi 
Mor 


‘occo Cloth. Price $2 50. 


UNION HOUSE, 


Green Cove Springs, Florida. 
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This House is situated on the St. John’s River, 
thirty miles south of Jacksonville, at the flourishing 
village of Green Cove Springs, one of the healthiest 
and most attractive points on the river. 

The House has lately been en!arged, and now has 
ample accommodations for one hundred guests; and 
the rooms are all large and neatly furnished through 
out, 

A short distance from the House is the celebrated 
White Sulphur Spring, the water of which is highly 
valuable for its medicinal properties. The Spring has 
lately been fitted up witha fine Swimming Bath and 
comfortable Dressing-Rooms, for the accommodation 
of bathers, and the temperature of the water (78 deg. 
at all seasons) renders bathing pleasant the entire 
winter. 

The table will be supplied with all the delicacies 


aftorded by Northern and Southern markets, and an 


abundance of fresh vegetables from a garden con- 
nected with the House. 

Persons traveling for pleasure or health will find 
all the comforts of a Northern house. 

TrERMs.—$5 50 per day, «nd from $15 to $25 per 
week. 

Liberal terms made to families desiring tospend the 
winter. REMINGTON & REED, 

rR. ADAMS, 
Proprietors, late of the Magnolia House. 


LAURA DE FORCE 
Of California, 
Will sailie engagements to lectnre upon the follow- 
ing subjects : 
I, ** Our Next Great Political Preblem.”’ 
II. * Idle Women and Workingmen,” 
Ill. ** A Political Crisis.” 
Terms made known on application. Address, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
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GORDON, 


CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK; OR, THE ‘S THIRD SE 
RIES’? OF THE ** MYSTERIES OF THe COURT OF LUN 
poN.’’ By George W. M. Reynoid. ‘I. b. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, pubiish this day ** Caroline 
of Brunswick,”’ or the “‘Vhird Serics’’ of the * Mys- 
teries of the Court of London,” by George W. M. 
Reynolds. There never has been a work which so 
completely tore away the vail bom the deeds and mis 
deeds, the profligacies and the vices, the roma ana 
the iniquitie 8 of George LiL.’s family, as ** Caroline ot 
brunswick,’’ by Mr. neynoids. But apart trom this 
portion of the work, there are incidents and episodes 
of the most thrilling, Startling and interesting de 
ecription, varied by touches of the deepest pathos. 
We have been hitherto taught to look upon the Cour 
of Louis XV. as the most profligate that has ever ex- 
isted in modern times; but Mr. Keynolds’ book 
roves tO US that it Was out-heroded by the Court of 
feorge ILI. It is surprising what life, energy and 
talent he throws into his works; how iike the canvas, 
which glows instinct with lile and beaut) y beneath the 
touch of a muster painter, the Commouest scenes ot 
life are invested with rUrpassily interest by his pen. 
‘Caroline of Brunswick,” or the *‘Vhird Series” of 
the ** Mysteries of the Court of London,” is undoubt 
edly his greatest work, and is having a most unprece 
dented run, only to be compared, perhaps, with the 
early popularity of Eugene Sue's © Wandering Jew, 
and the ** Mysteries of Paris,’ which it excels Th dee p 
and thrilling interest. ‘ Caroline of Brunswick,” 01 
the * Third Series’ of the ** Mysteries of the Court 
of London,” is issued ina large octavo volume, with 
an illustrated cover, price Sl, and is for sale by all 
booksellers, or copies will ve sent to any one, pest 
paid, by the publishers, on rece ip of price. 


—D. W. HULL, 
PSYCHOMETRIC AND CLAIRVOY- 
ANT PHYSICIAN, 


wiN diagnose disease and give prescriptions from a 
lock of hair or photograph, the patient being requires 
to give naine, age, residence, &c, A better diagonosis 
will be given by giving him the leading symptomea, 
but skeptics aire not required to doso, Watch the 
papers for his address, or direct to Llobart, Lud... and 
Wait till the letters can be forwarded to him. 

Terms,83. Money reluuded when he fails to get en 
rapport with the patient. 


EF. oH. BHEBELE 
No. 78 Broadway, 
BROKER IN STOCKS, GULLY AN 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One copy for one year - . $2 00 
One copy for six months . - . 1 00 
Single copies - - - - - ° - 5 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 
CAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCE OF THE AMERICAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND. 
One copy for one year - : ° - $3 00 
One copy for six months - - ‘ 1 50 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Per line (according to location) - - From $1 00 to2 50 
Time, column and page advertisements Dy special contract. 
Special place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given. 


Advertiser's’ bille will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
ust in all cases, bear the signature of WooDHULL, CLAFLIN & Co. 


Specimen copies sent free. 


News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street, New York. 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 
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A NEW CONSTITUTION. 








In this number we present for the consideration of re- 
formers the first draft of a new constitution. The faijure of 
Congress to take action upon the important question of the 
denial of the suffrage to one-half the citizens of the country 
clearly indicates that they do not intend to give up their 
usurped powers over such citizens; while the new doctrine 
that Government has the right to deny suffrage to any citi- 
zen is at least an intimation that the attempt may be made 
even to place a large portion of the so-called lower or labor- 
ing, male classes upon the same plane that women citizens 
occupy. 

Now, if our present constitution will permit such despot- 
ism, itis quite time to begin to inquire about a new one, and 
into what principles it should be founded upon. In the con- 
struction of this instrument the idea of a perfect equality 
in all things in which equality by nature is prophesied was 
kept steadily in view. It is believed that all the reforms 
demanded to place humanity upon a common and just plan 
are provided for. 

In regard to the detail little attention has been given, It 
is to be expected that, before a new constitution is adopted, 
even if it should contain the principles introduced in this, 
the form will be changed in many respects. But it has 
become important that the various reforms which have 
found expression in resolutions and platforms should be 
formulated into a working model. And it is with this idea 
that this model has been presented. 

A new constitution is something definite. It ts a rallying 
point in which people can see some ultimate object ex- 
pressed—some specific thing to be accomplished—some de- 
fined method by which to reach the attainment of their de- 
sires. 

The impending revolution will involve the pringiples 
enunciated in this constitution. It expresses in terms that 
are unmistakable that individuals are not only entitled to 
freedom, but also to equality and to justice. It also destroys 
the idea to which officials cling, that government is some- 
thing over and superior to the people. It makes the people 
the government, and its officers simple servants. 

We are aware that sneers of derision, scorn and contempt 
will meet this proposition. We shall undoubtedly be ad- 
judged doubly insane, but nevertheless we assert that this 
country is to have within the present decade a new consti- 
tution founded upon the principles expressed in this. 

Ilad Congress interpreted the present Constitution in the 
interests of true democracy, instead of in those of despot- 
ism, so that further reform could be possible under it, a 
new one would have been unnecessary. But we are told 
that our Constitution is no safeguard for our liberties. Even 
the right to be represented muy be destroyed. What hope, 
then, is there ior the future, except in the adoption of a con- 
stitution which will, beyond a doubt, be a perfect guar 
antee. Tos cure an end of such vital importance should be 
the work of tue immediate future. It should be secured 
b. fore those Who would rule us shall have fastened more 
fetters upon us—before they succeed in strengthening their 
present hold upon the vitals of society. For the first time 
in the history of our government is the right @ disfranchise 
all citizens asserted. One step more in the same direction, 
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and they will not only assert the right, but actually perform 
the act. Will men be so blind as not to see jhe drift of 
events. It is most evidently to monarchy. But a storm 
will arise which will set the tide in the opposite direction— 
in that of a perfect democracy. The new Constitution 
points the way. 
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PERSONAL AND PRESIDENTIAL. 





All the readers of this paper, and some others, know per- 
fectly well that Victoria C. Woodhull has not been an inac- 
tive woman during the last two or three years. Her private 
life is her own, although it-has been a subject of free com- 
ment. As the individual American, however, is supposed 
to live in a glass house, into and through which the public 
have a right to look, she has, perhaps, no ground of com- 
plaint on that score only that, with some others, she would 
complain not of intrusive comment but of deliberative mis- 
representation. Her public life is at the public service. 

In April, 1869, the world was startled from its pro- 
priety by the announcement of a woman’s intention to run 
for the Presidential chair. A few persons thought this was 
a freak of insanity, others read in it an outrageous craving 
for personal notoriety. 

Some wonderingly inquired whether ‘‘ the woman” could 
possibly be in earnest, while the community at large 
laughed at the ridiculous presumption of a woman who 
thus dared to outrage the proprieties and brave an ordeal 
of unfriendly criticism and aspersion from which a case- 
hardened political adventurer might well recoil. A few 
generous exceptions there were, indeed, who neither blamed 
nor ridiculed, but saw in the fact a Sign of the Times, and 
left events to shape their own course. Among the foremost 
of these bold free-thinkers was Mr. Bennett. The columns 
of the Herald were thrown open to Mrs. Woodhull; in them 
her presidential pronunciamiento and her views of govern- 
ment were enunciated, and if the Herald did not praise, it 
did not blame. It simply recorded progress and change, 
and left its readers free to choose between the old and the 
new. - 

The objects that Victoria C. Woodhull bad in view in her 
presidential candidature were multiform. The most! promi- 
nent was the deliberate announcement of her conviction 
that a woman had political rights—that she had, moreover, 
intellectual capacity for the highest political position. <A 
woman’s Claim to the highest office in the gift of the nation 
at once covered the whole ground of ‘‘ woman’s rights.” 
The right to vote and to work had been talked; the equal 
capacity of woman bad been advanced, but nothing prac- 
tical had been done. Victoria C. Woodhull stepped to the 
front, and, grasping the hostile weapons, concentrated them 
on herself, and undertook to rec@ive the full charge of ridi- 
cule, obloguy and detestation, in the hope that the cause 
might triumph. 

Her object has been gained. A woman has been heard in 
Congress, a woman’s arguments have been respectfully lis- 
tened to by the Judiciary Committee. Women are admitted 
to colleges, practice law, in one Territory have been admit- 
ted to political rights, and that cause which was once a by- 
word and term of reproach, a laughing-stock and a thing of 
derision, is now held in respect and is become the leading 
question by whose issue the social and political regenera- 
tion, not only of this nation, but of all nations, is to be 
determined. It is decided that woman’s equality with man 
in all the functions of social and political life is to be the 
corner-stone of the new edifice in the coming time. 

The grewth of the woman question, like all great projec- 
tions of free thought in all reformatory periods of the 
world’s history, has opened up innumerable correlative top- 
ics. A review ef our whole social and moral condition is 
impending. After dissonance, harmony. 

Inasmuch as the self-nominated candidateship of Victoria 
©. Woodhull for the Presidential office still disturbs some 
weak minds with visions of unknown possibilities, and in- 
asmuch as she values unity of action far beyond any pur- 
poses of personal advancement, Victoria C. Woodhull re- 
peats, what she has frequently said, that the purposes for 
which she advanced her name signifying Presidential aspi- 
rations are accomplished. 

We are approaching a season of Presidential nominations, 
and all political parties are skirmishing for favorable posi- 
tions and points of departure. It is nearly certain that the 
regular Republicans will renominate General Grant. It is 
not yet evident that the Democrats will not nominate an in- 
dependent ticket. There is a deal of wire-working going on 
looking to union between disaffected Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, and undoubtedly such a programme is already 
formed. Whether it can succeed is not certain, since de- 
mocracy will resist final burial with all the energy 
of despair. But such a consummation will come or there 
will be a straight Democratic nomination, in which 
case there will also be a broad field for a third party, made 
up of all the varied elements of radical reform, standing 
upon a platform of unmistakable meaning, and under the 
appellation of 

THE EQUAL RIGHTS PARTY. 

It was with this view that the National Labor Union were 
invited to postpone their Columbus Convention ; and the 
general favor with which the idea of a Union Convention is 
received promises well for its accomplishment. 

It should be in a peculiar sense a spontaneous gathering, 





to which the people should go, leaving all personal ambitions 
and prejudices at home; and, being imbued with the great 
purposes in view, they would construct a plattorm of princt- 
ples to which none could object, and wide enough for all to 
gather upon, and which would inspire enthusiasm in the 
hearts of the people, from the very fact of the harmony and 
unity of purpose in which it was conceived. This is an age 
of rapid progress. Who can say that a party thus begun 
might not sweep over the country like a refreshing rain af- 
teralong drouth, to the perfect astonishment even of its 
own movers. 

At all events, there will be several elements in the next 
canvass which have never before maniiested themselves in a 
Presidential election, each of which, acting separately, 
would produce modifying effects upon the vote. The Labor 
Unionists are a power if they resolve to work for political 
purposes. So also are the Temperance Reformers, while 
the Woman Suffragists are by no means to be ignored; and 
the more recent developments looking to the political ac- 
tion of Spiritualists will cause whatever parties there may 
be in the field to proceed with the utmost caution. The 
Spiritualists alone, acting in unison, can defeat any party, 
and they will defeat any party which does not carry at its 
head the promise, at least, of Equal Humanitarian Rights. 

It is all of these branches of reform that should meet in 
common convention and organize for the impending cam 
paign. 

It is because such events are at hand that Victoria C. 
Woodhull at this particular time wishes her position dis 
tinctly understood, so that nothing relative to it can be made 
an objection by anybody to the proposed Convention. What- 
ever she has done has been with the sole view of pushing the 
car of progress and justice, and entirely without reference ta 
personal considerations. She has and makes no claim upon 
anybody, but feels amply repaid for whatever service it has 
been her privilege to render the common cause. Indeed, 
she believes there are wider fields of reform tban open to 
view inthe White House, while those upon which she has 
recently entered are so radical and revolutionary, and so 
generally unpopular among those who now hold and dis- 
pense the national favors, that the idea of political prefer 
ment in her case is precluded. She has only to add, that 
had she been a political aspirant, she would not have en- 
tered upon them. Let people who have made her motives 
only those of an ambitious woman consider this before they 
repeat their assertions. She will work for the election of 
the candidate of the Equal Rights Party, and to defeat any 
party which still adheres to the right of the government to, 
at its will only, dispense the rigpt to vote among citizens, 
or, if it please them, to withhold it altogether. 
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STATES RIGHTS—BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





We are occasionally astonished at the exhibition of want 
of comprebension made by people who are usually cool- 
headed and clear-brained, and never more so than by Oliver 
Johnson’s recent article in the Woman’s Journal. It seems 
to us that there is a chronic unwillingness on the part of 
some to ever admit the fact that our theory of government 
permits no exercise of authority, except over a consenting 
community. 

In the first place, a government, to have legal existence 
anywhere, must have lawful beginning somewhere. If the 
right to form a government do not exist in the people before 
it is formed, when and where does its lawful existence 
begin ? Government is fashioned by the people; and being 
their creature it appears to us the height of absurdity to 
assert that it can turn upon and limit the creating power. 

Although this doctrine advanced by Oliver Johnson is not 
the same lately advanced by the Woman’s Journal—voting a 
Natural Right—yet the Journal makes no dissent from his 
argument, We hold, if Oliver Johnson claim that this 
Government has a legal existence now, he must admit 
that the right to vote exists in the people. There is no 
escaping from the deduction, since no argument nor logic 
can be brought forward to disprove a_ self-evident 
proposition. 

But Oliver Johnson is not consistent in his own statement 
of his case. He affirms that the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not affect citizenship or its rights either in men or, 
women. Isthisso ? Before the Amendment, citizens were 
first, citizens of the State, and secondly, under certain con- 
ditions, though not always, citizens of the United States. 
After the Amendment, people were, first, citizens of the 
United States, and by virtue thereof citizens of the State 
where they reside. Now admitting that the States had a 
right to deny the ballot to their own citizens not citizens of 
the United States, does it follow from that that the same 
right continues when those citizens become citizens of the 
larger sovereignty ? 

But even admitting that the State under the first sentence 
of the Fourteenth Amendment still retained the right to 
make the denial, under the plea that it was not prohibited, 
how can the same be maintained under the restri@tion of the 
second sentence of the Amendment—‘S No State shall make 
or enforce any law that shall abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.” Oliver Johnson 
does not deem that provision worthy of notice, since he 
makes no reference to it. 

But he evidently had it under consideration, since he feels 
compelled to make it appear that Judge Taney’s decision in 
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the Dred Scott case—we presume he means Justice Daniels’ 
—was a forced decision made for that’particular case. That 
decision states in the most positive terms that the term citi- 
zen conveyed all the rights of participation in government 
that any person has. 

Oliver Johnson might be held to be consistent in his posi- 
tion about that decision if that were the only authority 
touching the point in question. But unluckily for his asser- 
tion, a8 well as forhis consistency, every authority which in- 
volves the term citizen is of the same tenor as that decision. 
Indeed the decision itself repeats that the term citizen, as 
describing a person connected with the government, is held 
to have that signification in all theories of government and 
by all writers upon government. Even the root of the word 
confirms that position, and all the dictionaries repeat the 
confirmation. And that Oliver Johnson should ignore the 
authority of Johnson, Webster, etc., in the matter, when he 
and the New York 7'ridune, with which he is connected, are 
such sticklers for the common rendition in other cases, does 
not look very well for either his consistency or perspicacity. 
And when he makes the positive assertion that Judge Taney 
“invented the doctrine that no one was a citizen who was 
not a voter,” he displays a frightful exhibition of ignorance 
or a wonderful amount of presumption. 

But let us see how his premises and conclusions agree. 
He premises by saying that citizens are not necessarily 
voters; and that neither the Fourteenth nor the Fifteenth 
Amendment changed the relations of citizens; and that 
neither made citizens voters. We believe that is a fair state- 
ment of his premises. But, in assuming that, he utterly ig- 
Mores the fact, not of history, but existing in our very midst 
since the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment—that ne- 
groes are voters. Has there been any State laws making 
negro citizens voters? Mr. Johnson should have pointed 
the law out if there has been, otherwise he should make 
such positive statements with a little more caution, because 
all people are not ignorant of all things. 

But Mr. Johnson cannot plead ignorance. He knows that 
negroes were made voters in this State by the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and that, too, in spite of the State law, which 
required that negroes should have a property qualification 
before voting. ‘That was not excluding them on account of 
race, but on account of lack of property. Mr. Johnson 
knows that statute stands on the statute books of this State 
to-day, and yet he knows that every negro, whether he have 
property or not, votes when he pleases. 

Okiver Johnson also fails to make any statement of his po- 
sition as to what a republican form of government is, which 
the general government must maintain in the States. He 
does, however, state that a State may exclude any citizen 
from the suffrage for any reason except race, color and pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Does Oliver Johnson hold 
that the government would be republican in practice if all 
citizens except negroes were excluded ? He must either so 
hold, or he must admit that the government whose form will 
permit of such exclusion is not republican; and he says 
ours does permit it. 

And what would have been the terrible wrong had any 
State that chose to do so driven every negro from the polls. 
Oliver Johnson conveys the idea that it would have been a 
great wrong to serve negro citizens thus. But ten times the 
number of the negro citizens, in the form of women citizens, 
are driven from the polls, and Oliver Johnson does not deem 
the fact even worthy of comment. In your love and admi- 
ration forthe negro, Oliver Johnson, you have absolutely 
forgotten that there are any women citizens, who, previous 
to the Fifteenth Amendment, were on the exact ground (oc- 
cupied by the negro men. 


But Oliver Johnson clinches his conclusions, as is usually 
the case, by the general antidote, to woman suffrage—the 
Baby Medicine. ‘‘It proves too much,” he says, and con- 
sequently don’t prove anything. Is that a logical or a sen- 
sible position? Suppose the amendments do prove that 
even a child who desires to vote has the right to vote, would 
that invalidate the claim for women ? Notatall. It would 
only prove that the effect of the amendments was much 
broader than there was any intention to make them. But 
they are made, and whatever their legitimate results may be, 
cannot be avoided ; éfa lex scripta est is the common law, and 
the Supreme Court have already decided this very point in 
regard to its application to these amendments, against Oli- 
ver Johnson's “ too much proof.” Whatever is proved must 
so stand until limited by further adequate legislation. 

But Oliver Johnson makes sad use of circumstances in 
the application of his Baby Medicine. He confounds the 
right to regulate and establish with the wrong of prohibiting 
and disestablishing. So long as voting exists there must be 
regulations to govern its performance. No man objects 
that he is required to attain a mature age before he is per- 
mitted to vote, but if a part of the men were required to at- 
tain the age of forty in order to vote, while others voted at 
twenty-one, there would be objections directly, and if Oliver 
Johnson were among the former, I think he would be found 
among the most strenuous of them. 

Now that is the reason women object. They do not claim 
the right to exercise the right to vote before the age at 
which men vote, but they cluim if twenty-one years of age 
entitles men to exercise the suffrage, that it should also en- 
title women to it; otherwise there is an inequality, which 
Mr. Madison declared should be remedied by the General 
Government. 

Now what did Mr. Madison mean when be said it was 
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deemed proper that the general government should remedy 
inequalities ? Did he mean that the general government 
should exercise any supervision over the right of suffrage ? 
Oliver Johnson says the general government can have noth- 
ing to do with the power of the State in regard to the vote. 
We place the good and deliberate judgment of the broad- 
minded statesman against the mere opinion of a person, one 
of whose principal characteristics is strong prejudices, which 
frequently make it impossible for him to discover the princi- 
ple, when surrounded by a distasteful personality. 

But why did not Oliver Johnson give the readers of the 
Woman's Journat his reasons why women, being twenty-one 
years of age, should not vote? It must be either right or 
wrong that they donot. If wrong, where is the remedy ? 
If right, why does he advocate woman suffrage ? If con- 
sistency were a little more conspicuous in the arguments 
made against national citizenship, we think they would have 
more weight. To make the arguments of the ‘‘too much 
proof’? men consistent, they should, besides saying, while 
citizens twenty-one years of age, being men, should, citizens 
twenty-one years of age, being women, should not vote ; 
that insane, idiotic and criminal citizens, being men, should, 
while insane, idiotic and criminal citizens, being women, 
should not vote. Is not that a plain and consistent demand ? 

Again, if it is so absurd to say that women ought to vote, 
because there are babies in the United States, what has 
Oliver Johnson to say. about the reservation of the right to 
hold property during minority? We hope le will see the 
necessity of strengthening his argument in thisregard. We 
have always supposed that the right to hold property was 
only in abeyance during minority both in men and women. 





But we suppose Oliver Johnson must hold that this power 
| must be conterred by the State to men after arriving at ma- 
jority, while women never attain to that desirable condition. 


human rights tor negroes have suddenly awakened to the 
fact that there are no such things as human rights for wo- 
men. Gentlemen, this is not a question in which women 
are alone interested. It is one in which you are just as 
deeply interested as women are. Are you all so blind as not 
to see why this States’ rights pretense is set up by the party 
in power ? They not only do not want to admit women to 
the ballot, but they want a well-established precedent to ex- 
clude any man whom they may find opposing them at the 
first advisable time. You are advocating a delusion which, 
mark our words, will some day turn upon and rend you. 

It opens the door to all sorts of abuses. Once admit the 
power to discriminate among citizens, in a government 
builded upon the equality of citizenship, and the power to dis- 
criminate against all classes is granted. How will men 
relish the practice of that doctrine when women do acquire 
the ballot if they should adopt it as against them? It may 
seem very nice now. Think how you would like to put 
yourselves in our places and then say there is no power in 
the General Government over the dearest privilege contem- 
plated in our form of government. 

Oliver Johnson may have convinced himself that he has 
“demonstrated the absurdity of the above doctrine,’ and 
that he has givena plain and convincing reason why a 
woman, in every respect equal with her brother at twenty- 
one years of age, should not vote ; and that it is no business 
of the General Government whether she does or does not, 
but we have a better opinion of the clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of the common mind than to believe that it will 
be convinced by any such an inconsequent line of argumen- 
tation. 
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MAN®BFIELD, FISK AND STOKES. 


It is seldom that we offer anything that looks like an 
apology for whatever appears in these columns. We do not 
wish any one to think this is an apology for the presentation 
of the following article. It is well known that our columns 
are free. The advocates of most diametrically opposite views 
find expression here. And this we believe to be the free- 
domof the press. When editors assume that they are better 
judges of truth and justice than their readers are, and that 
they know better than they do what their intellectual crav- 
ings and wants are, it seems to us but another form of au- 
thoritative dictation, from which the world has already 
suflered too long. If the article below,were a common one, 
if indeed it were not almost perfectly our views upon the 
principles of social freedom, we should have said not a 
word. but there are personalities involved which are held 
to and tried by the principles, which would be just, even if 
severe, were all the suppositions entirely correct, which we 
do not believe them to be—at least we do not know that 
they are—and hence we cannot permit so severe a criticism 
upon a sister whom we know, whatever part she may have 
played, must need comfort more than she deserves chastise- 
ment, to pass without comment ; and who in her deep dis- 
tress requires love rather than reminders of whatever she 
may have failed in to live her best life. We have never 
seen Josie Mansfield, but she is a sister in distress, and that 
is sufficient to command from us a sister’s consideration. 

It is the curse of Woman that society almost compels her 
to look to her sex as her only means of sustenance, and of 
arriving at the comforts of life. The mere fact of her sex is 
the only recommendation woman has by which to obtain 
favor with men. ‘To ali her ambitions men turn a deal ear. 
To all her propositions men say, “ You are out of your 





sphere.” Offer men anything but their persons, and women 


It is a strange fact that all the late blatant advocates of 
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meet no response. Her sex is all the stock woman pos- 
sessés. Upon that she must trade, or go to the scullery. 
It is true that some women do earn their livelihood 
by labor. But most of this labor is such that a large 
proportion of men would never condescend to perform 
if they were similarly placed with women. There- 
fore when we find women disliking to be mere ser- 
vants, men should be careful in their judgment of them. 
They should first place themselves in their places and see if 
they would have done any better under the same circum- 
stances. If men would stop and question themselves a little 
they would find, if all the material conditions of the sexes 
were changed—if women possessed the power of property to 
the exclusion of men, as men possess it to the exclusion of 
women, that they would be what women are—if, indeed, 
not a great cleal worse. 

We must remember that some women possess ambition to 
excel, while almost all possible avenues for its exercise are 
closed to them, and the door held by men under lock and 
key. But, against all obstacles, they sometimes press for- 
ward, and should we be surprised if sometimes, when the 
door gives way before them, they are precipitated into un- 
known depths and unthought-of abysses ? Should we not 
the rather be surprised that so few unfortunate circumstances 
occur, since, a3 We say, every woman who dares to push 
against the door held shut in her face is liable to be precip- 
itated into the snare which society has prepared. And she 
knows right well that society will hold her responsible, 
never even permitting the ideato be advanced or to be raised 
in her behalf that it was a trap set by them in which to 
catch her. 

It is undoubtedly all true that Fisk loved and won Josie 
Mansfield. How many others, before or since, he may have 
loved and won, it does not yet appear. But that he repre- 
sented a very low scale in the order of social freedom there 
are very good reasons to believe. Whocan tell by what 
terrible deeds he may have tortured Josie Mansfield? Who 
can or who dare untold the orgies forced upon her in her 
own home—given her, it is true, by him, but nevertheless 
her home. Is it not true that there are things more terrible 
for the woman’s heart to bear than actual loss of love’ 
Imagine your heart’s idol in the hands of your enemies, tied 
to the stake, and the curling flames hungrily licking up the 
writhing flesh, and yourself a compelled observer, and then 
say there are no torments worse than to be burned. And 
after you have imagined that, then still further imagine the 
same sort of torture continued day after day, until weeks 
and months are compassed, and afterward consider that Josie 
Mansfield may have been tormented even unto frenzy, and 
have scen no avenue for escape. 

We do not know what scenes enacted in her house may 
be uncovered in the trial that must ensue, but we believe 
that when the trial shall have ended people will think 
less harshly than now of Josie Mansfield ; and that some ot 
the representatives of the press who have called her harlot 
and prostitute will be glad to replace them by less offensiv: 
words. And what are the facts by which people assum: 
that Stokes ever replaced Fisk in her affections ? We ar: 
aware that it is impossible for a man to be even civil to a 
woman and escape the judgment of busybodies who spen:! 
so much time in attending to other people’s business tha’ 
their own always suffers. But we submit that a man has « 
right to befriend a woman, and that society has no right to 
assume anything beyond their knowledge. ‘This idea of se} 
fish exclusion—that a person is sold and delivered to one 
person when married, so that even the common humanities 
are set at nought, 1s on trial before the world, and as sure as 
sunrise succeeds to sunset, so sure will it be condemned. 

Therefore, we say when people assume that Josie Mans- 
field transferred her affections or favors from Fisk tv 
Stokes, that society is prejudging something of which 
it knows nothing. And we will net yet believe but that 
there is some deep-seated cause for all that now seems mys 
terious, which will be unraveled during the trial, and 
which, as we have said, should in a measure excuse, if no! 
justity, the part which it is now assumed has been played by 
Josie Mansfield. 

But even held inexorably to the stermest principles of socia! 
freedom—giving everything self demanded—which, oi 
course, have been invaded by all parties to the present case, 
it must not be forgotten that there are weak as well as strong 
people; and that itis the duty of society, instead of casting 
the contumelious stene at the social diseases engendered by 
false laws, customs and creeds of its own promotion, tv 
endeavor to find the healing, strengthening balm which sha!! 
renovate and cleanse the entire social body, making each o! 
its members good and strong, and truely and healthily related 
to every other member : 

New York, January 25, 1872. 

Mrspames Eprrors : Since I have seen no expression of 
opinion in the.columns of the WEEKLY, purporting to be a 
free paper, upon the recent social convulsions, | ask space 
for the following, which I have been unable to obtain else- 
where: a 
' An euthquake swallows up 4 city; a volcano pours forth 
its lava ; a tempest sweeps over and desolates a section of 
country; a terrible fire gathers a Chicago into its unsatisfied 
maw, and the sea opens to receive a devoted ship-load of 
human life, and the world, though shocked at the result fo) 


a period, wonders why such things are, and then gathers 
wisdom and knowledge from them as though they had been 
appointed of God—as they are, in the absolute sense—tor 
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the special benefit of the race. But responsibility for these 
terrors is never charged home upon the author. They are 
accepted by the world as the inevitable results of the out- 
workings of matter in form. They are not registered as 
crimes on the part of the Almighty. 

But these things are in the material world. Yet the world 
of humanity was built after and upon the material world. 
It observes the same rule and law of evolvement. It moves 
in similar phenomenal channels. And yet individual hu- 
manity detects no resemblance between their phenomena, 
nor recognizes the latter as inevitable in the general design 
of the universe. 

Toumind who can at a single grasp comprehend the unity 
of life and the unity of matter, all the phenomena attending 
evolution, whether in one department of nature or another, 
or whether in the division of a department, result from a 
common law. The properties of matter determine what 
phenomena shall follow when a given power is applied to it. 
Fire applied to gunpowder produces an entirely different 
result from that produced when applied to a granite rock. 
So do the properties of a human being also determine what 
results shall follow when a given power is applied to the 
personality. 

As the law which governs the contact of fire and gun- 
powder can never govern the contact of fire and granite, so 
neither can the law which governs one kind of human prop- 
erties govern all other kinds of human properties. 

Each individual composing humanity is a different com- 
pound of passions, impulses and intuitions, with various 
modifications, produced by culture and attending circum- 
stances, all of which make an infinite variety of, or individ- 
ualizes, humanity. 

Just as people recognize or fail to recognize these general 
relations, do they comprehend or fail to comprehend the 
relations of humanity. Our whole system of society and 
government is built upon the failure to take any of these 
things into any consideration whatever. All our systems 
are arbitrary. None of them are shaped to meet the natural 
conditions to which they are applied, generally quite to the 
contrary—to place conditions in unnatural relations, 

No one can doubt this if he takes anything more than a 
superficial view of what is continually occurring upon all 
sides. Everywhere in society, in its social, governmental 
and other relations, and more frequently than in the domain 
of matter, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, fires, tempests 
and tornadoes are eontinually occurring. But they are 

viewed from an entirely different standpoint than that from 
which the same phenomena in matter are viewed. This is 
an error for which there is no excuse. No analogy in nature 
can justify this distinction. Nevertheless society continues 
to maintain it and holds its individual members personally 


responsible therefor, while in reality they are no more re: 


sponsible for the phenomena evolved through them by the 
various applications of varied powers than is matter respon. 
sible for the phenomena when under the rule of various 
forms of power. 

With these propositions in mind, let us proceed to a view 
of a late social phenomenon in this city. James Fisk, Jr., by 
a combination of circumstances, from an unknown peddler 
suddenly became a prince of finance and a power in Erie. 
For this sudden transformation he was denounced as one of 
the hugest of swindlers. All sorts of schemes, plots and 
counter-plots were attributed to him. Nothing was too dis- 
graceful to emanate from him. Everything—anything—was 
expected from him. 

But how different was James Fisk, Jr., in this regard from 
other men in similar positions? Have not other railroad 
magnates doubled the stocks of their respective companies 
and cheated everybody whom they could reach? If Erie 
has issued and sold new stock, and thus depreciated its shares 
in the hands of stockholders, causing serious diminutions of 
their accumulations of wealth, have not other railroads 
doubled their stock in the hands of their shareholders and 
robbed the community in general te pay them enormous 
dividends ? And which is the worst monster against hu- 
manity ? We say the latter, since where an individual was 
made to suffer by the transactions in Erie thousands have 
been robbed of their just gains and made to cndure priva- 
tions by the latter. 

But the blindness of the community is so great that it will 
not permit its members to see that neither of these things 
could possibly occur by the mere personal designs of those 
who manage them, There is a fault—the chief fault—back 
of theirs. This is a government in which the people make 
their own laws, through their representatives duly elected. 
And the cause of all these things is in the laws thus framed, 
which permit and sanction such trespassing upon the rights 
of individuals. These monster corporations organize under 
certain definite forms of law, without which they would have 
no power to do anything. ‘These laws not only permit them 
to do what they really ought to do, but also many other things 
which they have no human right to do. , 

We say, then, while these people who are the immediate 
perpetrators of these outrages lack an appreciation of the 
high moral relations that shouid exist in a community of 
brothers, that the community itself is the more reprehensible, 
since they in the first instance give these corporations life, 
and then guard them against interference, and foster their 
depredations. But why a Fisk more than a Vanderbilt, an 
Astor or a Stewart? If one ground his fortune from the 
people by the assistance and connivance of law, so also have 
each of the others done the same thing. Therefore, so far 


‘he was in the low condition of promiscuity. 





as the means by which their several fortunes have been 


accumulated are concerned, we can see no moral difference, 
and it does not appear that either has been done illegally, 
since law finds no remedy. The same things may go on 
indefinitely unless the law is changed, and there is nothing 
but submission for the people. In fact, the people want to 
be swindled, otherwise they would change the law and put 
a stop to such proceedings. They have the power; they fail 
to use it; hence they indirectly sanction not only all that has 
occurred but also all that may occur in the future. 

James Fisk, Jr., then, as a financier, was no better and no 
worse than thousands of other men. Asa railroad manager 
neither was he, morally, better or worse than his contempo- 
raries; while everybody admits that behind all his pomp and 
external glitter he had a heart which was always open tothe 
condition of those by whom he was surrounded. He had 
the love, respect and confidence of those over whom he pre- 
sided; while in his general characteristics he commanded an 
intellectual power and an administrative talent of which 
few men can boast. That power raised the Erie Railroad 
from being an unsafe road over which toride, into one of 
the most magnificent and best appointed roads in the world. 
And it remains to be shown that the road’s funds were mis- 
applied by Fisk. 

But we now stand at the threshold of the door through 
which society enters and pronounces its decree of excommu- 
nication against him. His social relations were not, like bis 
financial schemes, fortified by the laws by which society 
pretends to govern itself. He would not admit the right of 
society to rule him in that part of his nature by which he 
stood related to it, any more than he would have permitted 
society to dictate what his relations should be to his God. 
In other words, he demanded freedom in those matters 
which related to his own personal aflairs; he not only de- 
manded, but he also made use of that freedom, caring not a 
whit for the meddling of those who by no possibility could 
have any rightful interest in them. 

Whatever his relations with his legal wife may have been— 
and we do not pretend to know, certainly we do not care, 
since it was none of our business—it was quite plain that 
they were only legally married. Though it does not appear 
that they had any contentions over that—an example which 
we think some, at least, of his accusers might take pattern 
after and not only benefit themselves, but also remove un- 
fortunate conditions from influencing the tender minds and 
hearts of their children—yet it does appear that there was 
a mutual regard and respect existing between them, which 
was undoubtedly maintained by their sensible separation. 

In this condition he became, as evidently he was, enamor- 
ed of Helen Josephine Mansfield ; and of her we know 
nothing, nor care to know, except so far as she stands re- 
lated to what has now become a phenomenon by which the 
public is to be instructed. From all the circumstances 
which are known about this relation, it is fair to conclude 
that Mr. Fisk-was a most devoted lover. He showered 
everything that money could buy upon her without stint. 
Every comfort of life was hers without the asking. Luxuries 
she had to the full extent of her ambition, and it does not 
appear that he bestowed these favors elsewhere during the 
period of his devotion to her. Society may tell us that this 
was all wrong, because it was not sanctioned by law. But 
do we not remember how infamous are some of the things he 
did that were sanctioned by law ? In this, however, he be- 
came a law unto himself, and in;the teeth of the law 
and the face of the public denunciations he maintained it. 
And we say he was a moral hero, whether we regard 
the facts as good or evil. Wesay he is a thousand times 
more honorable than mary of his accusers, who have 
constantly done and are doing, sv) rosa, what he had 
the courage to do publicly. Neither does it appear that 
All the cir- 
cumstances connected point to his regard for Mrs. Mans- 
field as that arising from a singleness of love. She ac. 
companied him on his journeys, was respected and 
recognized by him in public and private as his equal in 
all things in which society would permit him. And so- 
ciety will some day enter up the verdict that if he 
was not altogether right, they were altogether wrong. 
And we wish we could say as much to the honor of Mrs. 
Mansfield. The circumstances do not, however, permit it. 
On the contrary, if we have any right to judge her at all, 
everything shows badly against her. While Fisk rendered 
her the homage of a truthful and honest affection, she evi- 
dently regarded his money and her jewels, luxuries and 
equipage, as of much more value to her than hislove. She 
permitted, encouraged and desired him, not because he was 
her devoted lover, or because that devotion met with re- 
sponse in her soul, but because he was the Prince of Erie 
and rich, because he could gratify her desire for diamonds, 
velvets and external show. Wemay misjudge her. We 
hope we do. Nevertheless, this is as the case appears at 
present. 

She obtained not only his money, but she also participated 
in his business secrets. He, confiding in her honor, con- 
cealed nothing from her. What he knew, she possessed, 
and if every other act of her whole life can be justified, the 
use of his contidence, after he discovered the motives which 
allied her to him, are sufficiently infamous to render her 
name a stigma upon the honor of womanhood. 

It has been said that Fisk’s treatment of Montaland was 
the first cause of estrangement on the part of Mrs, Mans- 
field; that she was terribly jealous, and not without reason; 








and that previously to the entree of Montaland, there was 
notso much as a discord between them. But whatever the 
facts may be, they can be no excuse for what was unwomanly 
in Mrs. Mansfield. They could give her no right to traflic 
in Fisk’s confidences or his private letters. She claimed and 
exercised the right to individual freedom of action, without 
regard to legal forms or claims. This she had no right to 
do, unless she at the same time accorded, without reserva- 
tion and without revenge as an arbiter, the same right to 
everybody else. People who claim freedom must not only 
grant but also be guided by its principles. Hence Mrs. 
Mansfield cannot justify her dishonor by quoting Monta. 
land, whether in the role of opera-boutle or as successor to 
her place in Fisk’s affections. 

Nobody can deny that Fisk had the right to protect him- 
self in every possible way from her resentment, when he 
would no longer purchase her silence with his money. She 
thought to compel him to her terms. She thought to sell 
him what he had intrusted to her honor, at the price of his 
ruin, and he protested by all the means money could fur- 
nish or law offer. And he was right. But he was about to 
finally defeat her designs and those of her present accepted 
lover, Stokes, and to put it out of their power to further 
annoy him. This so exasperated Stokes that he waylaid 
him, and without giving him an opportunity to defend him- 
self, shot him down in cool deliberation. 

Fisk is buried in his grave and Stokes in the Tombs, 
from which, unless the administrators of the law permit him 
to escape, he will emerge to follow Fisk, in a manner which 
he would be glad to exchange for that by which he sent 
him. 

But what of Josie Mansfield ? Will her ill-gotten wealth, 
diamonds and fineries prove a panacea for the part she has 
enacted in this earthquake in our social system ? She must 
be made of much meaner stuff than her physique would in- 
dicate if she can feel a compensation in them. By her du- 
plicity, treachery and falsehood to her woman-nature she 
has consigned one man to deuth and sent another on the 
direct way to the same fate. 

Are you not proud of your work, Josie Mansfield » No, 
we know you would gladly give your own life if you could 
undo the work of the last few months. All the vengeance 
you would have ,executed upon the man whose greatest 
weakness was his faith in you, cannot resist the logic of that 
Saturday's work. It has performed its mission, and your 
conduct stands out in bold relief against the fair fame and 
future honorable mention which a true course of life would 
have won you. But you sunk affection into the mud and 
made love subservient to your vanity ; and you have your 
reward. And your name will live in history as a warning 
and example to all those who in future might be induced to 
follow in your footsteps. 

Yet your fate will not be different, except in degree, from 
that of all who barter honor and virtue for money. Had 
you loved the man you have slain instead of his w ealth | 
although that love had not the sanction of law , Society even 
while declaring against your immorality, w ould have secretly 
applauded your courage, and rendered homage to your 
truth to the instincts of your own soul, which no law society 
may frame can satisfy against its own longings. 

It is such instances of viciousness as you have given the 
world that apparently justify its denunciation of everything 
that looks not to law to sanction its behests. And though 
the world has connived with you in the commission of this 
murder, as it connived with Fisk in his stock specu- 
lations, it nevertheless will not fail to hold itself blame- 
less, Since you have proved yourself a traitor to 
the principle of freedom in the social relations, of which 
the world knows nething, making that principle a means 
to gratify your selfish motives, others who would love the 
principle because it is a part of themselves will be obliged 
to bear the judgments which rightfully belong to you. That 
which would hive been an honor in the hands of a better 
woman you have set up to endure the taunts due your own 
misdeeds. 

The world will forget you in its eagerness to crush out the 
principle which you have prostituted and outraged. In the 
name of freedom you usurped the most degrading tyranny, 
but freedom will be obliged to suffer the consequences, and 
its apostles endure the damnation you have justly merited. 

But freedom is strong and pure. It matters not if your 
hands have been laid upon its fair escutcheon. No matter 
if the world daubs it in dishonor of you. It will again be- 
come freed from the stain, and will boldly pursue its mission 
of mercy to the still enslaved of earth. The worst wish we 
have for you, Josie Mansfield, is that you may live to see the 
triumph of what gave you your opportunities, but which 
you had not the wisdom nor the honor to grasp. 

And when, in the still watches of the long and painful 
nights that must be yours to endure, in which your mind 
will dwell upon your dishonor, know that the spirit of the 
man you slew is not dead—perhaps Nogers forgivingly near 
you, watching for the first faint evidence in your soul of an 
awakening to a consciousness of the great wrong you did 
to him and of the greater to yourseif. 

While we thus arraign you before the bar of outraged love 
and freedom, we nevertheless stand upon the proposition 
laid down at the beginning. And as the most violent tem- 
pests most effectually clear the atmosphere, so too do such 
tempests as you have precipitated most effectually cleanse the 
social atmosphere. Thus, in the broad sense, are all things 


made to work together for good, and to the honor and glory 
of Him who reigns supreme. 
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: CONSTITUTION 


OF TILE 


UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD, 


DECLARATION Of PURPOsK., 


We, the people of the United States—a Natienal Union— 
and of the several States as its component parts, proceeding 
upon the Natural Right inherent in humanity, and in order 
to secure a perfect and enduring Union; to establish equality 
as a birth-night; to administer common justice; to secure 
peace, tranquillity and prosperity; to provide for the common 
defense; to promote the general welfare; to secure the bless. 
ings of freedom, and protection for the exercise of individual 
capacities to ourselves and our posterity; and to ereet a govern- 
ment which shall be the center around which the nations may 
aggregate, until ours shall become a Universal Republic, do 


ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 


the World; which shall be the Supreme Law wherever it 
shall have, or acquire, jurisdiction. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

All persons are born free and equal, and are entitled to the 
right to life, which is inalienable; and to liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness; and these shall be absolutely unabridged, 
except when limited in the individual for the security of the 
community from crime. 

DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF PERSONS. 

All persons are entitled to the full and unrestrained use 
of all their natural and acquired powers and capacities; but 
such use by the individual, or by aggregations of individuals, 
shall never extend to infringement upon, or abridgment of, the 
suine use in other persons. 

DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE COMMUNITY, 

The community have the right, under this Constitution, to 
organize and maintain government, by which every individual 
shall be protected in the exercise of rights, and prevented from 
interfering with others. But by organizing government the 
people shall surrender no rights. 

DECLARATION OF THE SPHERE OF GOVERNMEN’. 

It shall be the sphere of the government to perform the 
duties required of it by the people under the guidance of this 
Constitution; and the covernment sh: all he vested with the 
power to perform them, and be limited to such performance. 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government shall consist of: 
The Legislative Department ; 
The Executive Department ; and 
The Judicial Department. 


ARTICLE II. 


See. 1. The Legislative Department shall consist ot: 

A Se bi and 

A House of Representatives ; 

Which shall be known as the Congress of the United States: 
and all legislative power is vested in the Coneress. 

Sec. 2.—1. The Senate shall consist of two Senators from 
each State, to be chosen by the Legislature thereof, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

». The United States shall be divided into five Congres. 
sional Districts, as follows: 

>. The First Congressional District shal] CONSISI of the 
following States, to wit: Maine, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Indiana, lowa, Nevada and Texas; and its 
proportion of all new States that may he admitted into the 
Union, 





pee ee omens 

The Second Congressional District shall consist of the 
fo Now ing States, to wit: Virginia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Missouri, California. V ermont, Kansas and Nebr: aska: and its 
proportion of all new States that m: iV he admitted into the 
U nion, 

The Third Congressional District shall consist of the 
follow ini States, to wit: Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Florida, Oregon, Minnesota and Delaw: are; and its proportion 
of . new States that may be admitted into the Union. 

The Fourth ¢ ‘ongressional] District shall consist of the 
following States, to wit: Louisiana, Michigan, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Tilinois, Tennessee and New Jersey: - and its propor- 
tion of all new St: ites that may be admitted into the Union. 

4%. The Fifth Congressional District shall consist of the 
folhowinns States, to wit: New York, Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Arkansas, South Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama; 
and its proportion of all new Sti ites that m: iy be admitted into 
the Union. 

Sec. 3.—1. At the Sessions of the Legislatures in all the 
States next prec ‘eding the expiration of the terms of Senators, 
first expiring, the Legislatures of the respective States sh: i 
elect Senators for a term of years necessary to complete five 
years from the time of the adoption of this Constitution ; and 
at the Sessions of the Legislatures next preceding the expira- 
tion of the remaining Senators, the Legislatures shall elect 
Senators for a term to comple te ten years from the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution. 

2. At the Sessions of the Legislatures next preceding the 
expiration of the terms of the Senators elected as aforesaid, 
the Legislatures in the First District shall elect Senators for 
the full and regular term of ten years; in the Second District, 
for the term 6f nine years; 1 the Third District, for the term 
of eight years; in the Fourth District, for the term of seven 
years ; and in the Fifth District, for the term of six years; 
and thereafter, in each of the districts for the full and regular 
term of ten years, 

Sec. 4—1. When vacancies shall occur in the Senate, by 
death, resignation or otherwise, the Legislatures shall elect 
Senators to fill the unexpired terms, 

2. Any person thirty years of age who shall have been a 
citizen of the United $tates nine years, and of the State one 
year, may “z elected Senator from such State. 

Sec. 5—1. The House of Representatives shall consist of 
Represe siaiet chosen by the people, as hereafter provided. 

The terms of all Represent: itives who shall compose the 
House of Rveprese ntatives at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall expire on the fourth day of March next 
suce ne ding the first election after the said adoption. 

At the first election after the adoption of this Constitu- 
ain “the First Congressional District, together with the 
Tervitories of Washington and Arizona, ali ll elect Re ‘presenta- 
tives for the term of one year; the Sacond District, together 
with the Territories of Wyoming and’Colorado, for the term 
of two years; the Third District, together with the Territories 
of Montana and the District of Columbia, for the term of three 
years; the Fourth District, together with the Territories of 
Utah ‘and New Mexico, for the term of four years; and in the 
Fifth District, together with the Terntories of Idaho and 
Dakota, for the term of five years; and thereafter, in all the 
Districts and their Territories, upon “the expiration of the 
terms provided above, all elections for Representatives shall 
be for the full term of five years. 6 

Src, 6.—1. Representatives shall be : apportione «dl among the 
States according to thei ‘ir re spec tive popul: ition, not excee ding 
one Represe ntative for every hundred thousand adult citizens: 
but each State and Territory shall have at least one Repre- 
ammN ative. 

When vacancies shall occur in the House of Representa- 
dina the Executives in the State from which they occur shal] 
issue writs of election to fill them; but there shall be no 
election at any other time than upon the general annual 
election day hereinafter provided, 

Any person twenty- five years of age who shall have 
Wiha a citizen of the United States seven years, and of the 
State one year, may be elected Re ‘present: itive to the € OnLTC 
from such State. 





ARTICLE II]. 
Sec. 1.—1. The Congress shall assemble twice every year, 


E 
the first term a arent. on the first Monday in January, and 


the second on the first Monday in September; and these two 
shall constitute Ohne Congress ; and the first Congress which 
shall convene after the adoption of this Constitution shall be 
known as the First Congress of the United States of the 


World. 
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2. A person bearing the credentials required by the Con- 
gress, setting forth that such person was duly elected to be a 
Congressman, which shall be prima facie evidence that the 
“' was duly elected, is entitled to a seat in Congress. 

A majority of each House shall constitute a quorum, 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, under 
such rules as may be prescribed by the Congress, 

- 4, Each House may prescribe and enforce the rules of its 
proceedings, except that without the unanimous consent of the 
llouse the “ayes and nays” shall not be demanded, except 
upon the final passage of hills and resolutions, 

5. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, an 
abstract of which, together with all bills and resolutions intro- 
duced, and all bills and resolutions passed, having been duly 
approved by the President, shall be regularly published i in the 
Congressional Journal, w hich shall be provided by law. 

Neither House shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than one week; and final adjournments of 
both Houses shall be provided for at least twenty days before 
taking place. 

Sec. 2.—1. Congressmen shall receive stated salaries, with- 
out mileage, as compensation for their services, to be ascer- 
tained by law, which law may be revised every tenth year ; and 
such salary shall be paid by the States which they severally 
represent, upon the certificate of the Clerk of the House to 
which they belong, that they are entitled to the same. 

Congressmen shall be exempt from arrest in all cases, 
except for treason, felony, and breach of the peace. 

8. Congressmen shall not perform the functions of or hold 
any other civil offices whatever during the term for which they 
shall be elected. : 

SEC. 3. All bills shall origmate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
Bee te shall be sent to the Senate for its approval; but if, 
instead of approval, the Senate shall propose ‘amendments. 
the bill with the proposed amendments shall be returned to 
the House for its concurrence. If the House do not concur, 
then a Committee of Conference, to consist of an equal number 
from each House, shall be appointed, ypon whose action the 
TLouse shall finally act, and again : send the Dill to the Senate 
for final concurrence or rejection; and if it be rejected, the pro- 
visions which shall secure its rejection shall not be considered 
again during that Congress; but if the Senate concur, then 
the bill shall be sent to the President of the United States. 
If he approve, he shall sign the same; but if he disapprove it, 
he shall return it to the House of Represe ntatives, with his 
reasons therefor, which shall be entered upon the Journal, and 
they shall proceed to regonsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion, the House shall still adhere to its previous action, by a 
vote of a majority, the bill shall be considered as finally 
enacted by the Congress. 

3. At the ending of each Congress all the bills that shall 
have received the approval of the President, or which shall 
have been finally enacted by Congress, together with such as 
shall remain in tlfe hands of the President after the final 
adjournment of Congress, shall be turned over to the Register 
of United States Laws, and be by him referred, through the 
Governors of the several States and Territories, to the people 
for their approval, to be by them voted upon at the next 
general election, befgre becoming laws; and if any bill fail to 
receive a majority of the votes of all the citizens voting upon 
it, then it shall be considered as rejected by the people ; and 

— not become a law. 

After the final adjournment of Congress at the end of 
any session, the House of Representatives shall remain in 
semi-session one week, for the purpose ef reconsideri ng any 
Bill which the President may desire to return with his ob. 
jections. If the President, however, shall inform the House 
that he will return no Bull, then the House may disperse; 
nd all Bills not thus returned to the House by the peng 0 nt 
within the first five days of the semisession shall be held 
to = approv ed by him and ready to be referred to the people. 

All Bills which shall become laws by the approval of 
the pate shall be printed by the Register of United States 
Laws, and furnished to the States, and to the various Depart 
ments of the Government, and also preserved as shall be pro- 
vided by law. 





ARTICLE IV. 


sec. 1.—The Congress of the United States shall, as 


soon as practicable, and in the order preseribed, enact laws 
awd prescribe rules and regulations, to provide for the govern- 
ment of the people, in accordance with the tenor and pro- 
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visions of this Constitution, and as set forth in the Principles 
of its Declarations. 

Src. 2.—The Congress shall prescribe a form for a 
Constitution which shall be common to, and adopted by, each 
State now constituting one of the United States; as well as 
adopted by every State that may hereafter be admitted into 
the Union. 

ec. 3.—1. The Congress shall provide uniform laws to 
silo a revenue to maintain the Government of the United 
States as organized under this Constitution. But no means 
shall be resorted to, which shall fall unequally, either upon 
citizens or upon States, except as hereinafter provided. 

2. ‘To maintain the ¢ equi ality of all citizens before the laws. 

8. To secure the equi al right to the exercise of all common 
nghts. : 

4. To establish a general system of Criminal Jurisprudence. 

To establish a general system of Common Law. 

To regulate the naturalization of foreigners; commerce 
between the States, and with other nations; Marriage: 
Divorce; and Education; each according to the principles 
of the Declarations. 

To fix the standard of weights and measures. 

. To establish Post Offices, Post Roads, Post Railroads, 
P ii Telegraphs; and a Postal Money Order System to meet 
all the demands of exchange; and affix such Postal Rates for 
the same as shall be deemed necessary to maintain them; or 
to provide tor their maintenance for the public benefit. 

9. To provide for the maintenance of an Army of, not to 
exceed, ten maximum Regiments, in time of peace; and 
Navy; and to regulate and govern the same. 

10. To prov ide at once for the admission, free of cluty, 
of every article of commerce not produced in the United St: ites ; 
and to provide for the free admission of all commodities 
classed as the necessities of life, when the general system of 
Revenue shall have been in: Lugurated. 

To provide a regular reduction in the existing Tariff, 
which shall entirely abolish the system in its application to 
all foreign importations from countries opening their Ports to 
the commerce of the United States free. 

— »? —The Congress shall have power : 

To provide for organizing the Militia of States, and in 
ime of war, for calling it into the service of the United States. 

To provide for the promotion of the Arts and Sciences; 
ail: for that purpose may secure for limited times, not to 
exceed twenty years, to Authors and Inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings, discoveries and inventions: 
or at their discretion to purchase the same for the general 
hene fit of the pe ople. 

To establish a National Money System, and to provide 
for Rte the money to the people, either as a means of 
Revenue, or at the cost of maintaining the system; and to 
regulate and affix the value of the same by providing for its 
conversion mto United States Bonds, drawing a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed the established rate in the i increase of the 
general wealth of the country; or, when less than that rate, 
the vate of the taxation laid on loans of money made to the 
people ; the Bonds also to be convertible into money at thy 
option of the holder; and to order the payment of any part 


got re public debt at any time at par in the National Money. 


‘To inaugurate a system of surveillance over, and care for 
the Senha classes, looking to their utilization as members 
of society, and to the abolition of Pauperism and Beggary, 
upon the principle that if people cannot obtain employment 
government should supply it to them; if they will not labor, 
government should compel them sufficie ntly to support them. 
selves; if the ‘y cannot labor, government should maintain 
~~ 

To inaugurate and provide for the maintenance of a 
sy ie m of Industrial Education, which m: iy be made general 
for all children, based upon the proposition that they beleng 
to society as a whole, in a still more general and important 
sense, than to the tndiv iduals of it who are their parents; and 
especially that it is the duty of the Government to become 
the guardi an and protector of all children whose interests are 
not maintained and protected by their parents; and provide 
for and adopt all children relinquished to society by their 
pare “ 

To tnaugurate a new system of Prison Discipline, based 
eh the proposition that to be restrained of liberty is not as 
punishment for crime, since all rewards and panistinee nts are 
administered by the immutable laws of the universe ; but that 
it Is A Necessary precaution for the safety of the community ; 
and which shall secure to every person restrained, or to the 

family, if dependent, the entire net proceeds of all labor 
performed. 
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Toi maugurate a system of justice ua equa lity as to 
property rights, based upon the proposition that the produce er 
is entitled to the total proceeds of labor, which shall prevent 
the accumulation of wealth in the hands of non- produce rs; and 
to prov ide for the gradual re turn to the P. ople of all monopo- 
lies of land by individuals, based upon the prine iple that the 
soil is, or should be, as common property as the air is, or the 
water, by requiring that upon the decease of persons se eb of 
personal property to a greater amount than a sum to be ascer- 
tained by law, or of landed estate, such property and estate 
shall revert to the Government, tor the benefit of the People ; 
and when such system shall be inaugurated, then to torlnid 
all sales and transfers of land, as well as eifts and nominal 
sales of other property, and to establish rules and revulations 
for the use, of all such property and estate, by the people for 
the public bene fit, all of which looks to the practical recogni- 
tion of the greatest of all human facts, the unity of the human 

race, having common interests and purposes, and to the perfect 
practice of the theory of equality, upon which this Constitu- 
tion is founded. 

8. ‘To increase the rate of taxation on accumulations of 
vealth in excess of one hundred thousand dollars in the fol- 
lowing manner, to wit: If the tax on one hundred thousand 
dellars be one-half of one per cent., on over one hundred 
thousand dollars it shall be one per cent.; on over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars it shall be two per eent.; on over three 
hundred thousand dollars it shall be three per cent. ; on over 
four hundred thousand dollars it shall be four per ‘cont: on 
over five hundred thousand dollars it shall be five per cent.; 
on over seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars it shall be 
ten per cent.; on over one million dollars it shall he fifteen 
per cent.; on over one million five hundred thousand dollars it 
shall he twenty per cent; and on over two million dollars it 
shall be twenty-five per cent. and im the same proportions 
upon any other basic rate than upon one-half of one per cent. 
upon £100,000, 

9. ‘To inaugurate and provide for a system of National 
Railways, base d upon the proposition that whatever involves 
the direct interests of the public should be in the hands 
and under the control of the people, for the public welfare, 
and to that end may purchase existing railways, at a price to 
be ascertained by law, but not greater than the same could 
be constructed for, or construct new roads, as the cireum- 
stances shall seem to require ; ; and the system shall be operated 
either at the cost of maintenance or for the pul he henefit, 
from the pubhe funds. 

10. ‘To inaugurate a system of Pubhe Markets for all the 
products of the world, having in view the abolition of the 
system of middle-men or hucksters, and which shall secure to 
produc ers the entire amount paid by consumers, less only the 
vi rs transports ition and distribution. 

To abolish the Tariff, and provide for the control of 
the tanpiirtation ot foreign goods, in such qui itities only as 
the demands of the country'shall require ; and to determine 
the price at which such imports shall be sold to the people by 
general law, except as is herein otherwise wer ided for free 
erg 


To inaugurate a system that shall give employees, 
ails with employers, a direct interest in the results of 
their co-operation for production; which shall, after the pay: 
ment to the employer, of the same rate of interest for the 
money invested by him as is paid for the use of the National 
Money; ; and the payment of salaries to the employees and the 
employe rs, and all other legitimate e xpenses, divide the net 
profits in an equitable manner among them. 

13. ‘To provide for the return to the people of all mineral, 
coal, oil and salt lands, and for their operation for the public 
benefit. 

I4. And to propose to the several Nations of the world a 
plan for an International ‘Tribunal to which all disputes of 
Nations shall be referred for arbitration and settlement: 
which plan shall also include provisions tor an International 
Army and Navy to enforce the edicts of the Thibunal and to 
maintain the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE V. 


sic. 1—l. No taxes shall be levied by “any legislative 


hody in the United States, except for the legitimate purposes 


of government in protecting the rights of persons and nation. 
ality. Neither shall any legislative body have power to ex. 
empt any property whatever from taxation; or to discrimi. 
nate in favor ot any property as to rate, except as is herem other- 
wise provided; and there shall be no methods of taxation 
that shall, in any manner, protect certain classes of the people 
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at the expense of certain other classes, except as "i rein othe: 
wise provided in Article IV., Section IL, Par. 8 and 11. And 
ho special taxes of any kind shall he lev ied, upon any pretext 
or for any purpose whatever. 

2, All taxes, whether for National, State, County or Mu 
nicipal purposes, shall be laid and collected by one ‘Revenue 
System, with the exceptions to which reference 1s in: 2nde inthe 
pre Ce ding paragrls uph. ; 

Src. 2.—No legislative body m the United States shall 
have power “ give or loan the public property or credit to 
if@ividuals, or to corporations to promote any enterprise, or 
tor any one re whatever. 

Sec. 3.—No money shall be drawn from any ‘Treasury of 
the pe ople, in the U nited State ~P unl SS in Cons yu ice of ap 
propriations made by law; and a regular detailed account of 
adie and expenditures, giving each separate item in the 
accounts, of all public moneys, shall be published; those 
arising in the accounts of the t nited States and the several 
States, weekly; and those upon the accounts of other sub. 
divisions: we ekly or monthly: and the accounts of the United 
States and of the States shall be published in a periodical 
issued tor the — at the expense of the public, in a manner 
to be determined by law. 

ARTICLE VL. 

All legislation by all legislative bodies shail be in the 
form of General Laws; and no special legislation for any -pur 
pose shall be considered by any legis: ative body in the United 
States: and all laws enacted to cover special cases shall be 
py ly null and void, and shall be held and maintained to 
be so by the General Government, as the special representa. 
tive and conservator of the rights of the people; provided, 
however, that the Government of the United States, the States 
or of any sub-division of a State may provide for any special 
internal Improvement when instructed so to do by a vote of 
the citizens of their respective jurisdictions. 

ARTICLE VIL. 

Sec. 1.—1. The Executive power of the United States 
shall be vested in a President and a Ministerial Calbimet. 

2. Any person thirty-five years of age, w ho shall have been 
a citizen of the United States fifteen years, shall be eligible to 
the ottiee of President or to the Ministerial Cabinet. 

. The President and the Ministerial Cabinet shall hold 
het ath apr ess during the term of ten years, and together with 
the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, shall be elected 
as follows: 

The tickets of the several Presidential and Ministerial! 

Cabinet Electoral Parties, in each State, shall consist of one 
person from each Congressional Representative Distriet; and 
the number of Electors to which each ticket shall he entitled 
shall be in the same proportion to the whole number of elec: 
tors to whieh the State 1 entitled, as the total vote cast tor 
each ticket shall bear to the whole number of votes cast tor 
all the tickets: to be taken from the districts st: Ane at the 
heads of the several tickets; but disregarding all fractional! 
remainders. 

4. The sum of the unrepresented fractional balances of 
votes in the several States shall be determined by the Elec- 
toral College ; and the Electors to which each ticket shall be 
found to he entitled sh: il | he chose ‘ll by the Klectors of the 
several tickets chosen by the States, already i in the Electora! 
( ollege : - and such Elee tors shall be entitled to vote, the same 
as though regularly elected by the people. 

During the month of December tollowine the Presi 
dential Election, the President shall issue a proc Jamation con- 
vening the Electoral College m the Hall of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, on a stated day in the 
following month, where they shall organize by electing from 
their number a Presiding Officer, a Secretary and Tellers: 
and they shall then pr weed to e rma hy Ballot: 

st. A President. 

dX. A Vice-President. 


$c. A Secretary of the Department of International he- 
lations, 

4th. A Secretary of the Department of Home Relations. 

bth. A Secretary of the Department of Finance. 

Ath. A Secretary of the Department of Revenue. 

ith. A Secretary of the Department of Expenditures, 

Sth. A Secretary of the Department of Internal Improve. 
ments, 

Mth. A Seeretary of the Department of Postal and Tele- 
graphic Service. 
* 10th. A Secret: wy ot the Departme nt of W ar. 
° 11th. A Secret: ‘ul'y of the De spartment of the Navy 
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12th. A Secretary of the Departme nt of Commerce. 

13th. A Secretary of the Department of Criminal Juris. 
prudence and of Common Law. 

14th. A Secretary of the Department of Education. 

loth. A Secretary of the Department of Reformatory and 
Criminal Labor. 

16th. A Secretary of the Department of National Insur- 
ance. 

17th. A Secretary of the Department of Statistics. 

18th. An Attorney-General of the United States. 

1%th. The Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when there shall be vacancies. 

The election shall be. conducted in the following man- 
ner, to wit: 

If no candidate shall receive a majority of the votes of all 
the Electors constituting the College within the first ten bal. 
lots, then the candidate receiving the smallest number of 
votes shall be dropped from the list of candidates, after each 
ballot, until an election shall be had; and the candidates thus 
elected for the respective othces shall be declared duly elected 
to = them for the next term of ten years. 

In ease of death or unavoidable absence of Electors 
entitled to be present and vote in the Electoral College, the 
Electors present, on the ticket to which they be Jong, shall 
provide substitutes to act in the stead of the absentees s, and 
they shall have the power to perform the functions, as though 
regularly elected. 

8. No person _— be eligible to the offices of President, 
Vice-President, or to the Ministerial Cabinet, for a second 
term; nor shall Pos person once occupying either of these 
offices be eligible to any of them for the succeeding term. ° 

_ The Pi resident, on retiring from the office, shall succeed 
to a you in the Senate of the United States, as Presidential 
Senator, with the same powers and entitled to the same pay 
as other Senators, but to be paid by the United States; and 
shall be excluded from all profession: al pursuits. 

10. In case of a vacancy occurring in the office of President, 
the Vice-President shall succeed to the office for the unexpired 
term. 

1b. In case of a vacancy occurring in the Ministerial Cabi- 
net, it shall be filled by an election on joint ballot by the 
Conger ess of the United States. 

The duties pertaining to each department of the 
Ministerial Cabinet shall be defined and prescribed by the 
Congress, according to their respective and appropriate spheres, 
indicated by their names. 

Sec. 2.—1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia 
when in the service of the United States; and may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the Secretary of any Exec ‘utive De- 
partie nt upon any subje ct relating to the Departme nt. 

. The President shall have power, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties with other nations, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senate concur; and shall nominate, and 
by and with the consent of the Senate shall appoint, all forei on 
officers, and all other officers of the United States not herein 
ere provided, and which shall be established by law. 

3. The President shall on each assembling of Congress, 
and at such other times as may be deemed necessary, give to 
the Congress information of the state of the country, or its 
foreign relations, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as shall be deemed expedient or necessary. 

The President may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
hoth Houses of Congress. 

The President shall receive ambassadors from other 
nations, as well as all public ministers, 

The President shall see that all the laws are faithfully 
executed, and shall exercise a general supervision over the 
entire Executive of the United States, and commission all 
officers of the United States. 

7. The Vice-President shall preside over the Senate of the 
United States, and vote when the Senate is tied. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

Sec. 1.—Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the publie acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State; and Congress shall by general law prescribe the 
manner In which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Src. 2-—A person charged with crime who shall be found 
i another State, shajl, on demand of the Exee nah authority 

f the State having jurisdiction of the crime, be delivered up 
ty he removed to stich State, . 


ARTICLE LX, . 
Sec, 1—1, No incorporated company existing in the 
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United States, or under the authority of any law of thee 
United States, shi Ul upon any pretext issue stock certificates, 
to represent a greater sum than the actual amount of mone y 
paid in; nor shall any incorporated company make any stock 
or serip dividends, nor money dividends to exceed four per 
cent., for any current year, upon its entire stock; nor shall 
any such company be pe rmitted to, 1 any manner whatever, 
evade the letter or the spirit of these provisions; but whenever 
the earnings shall produce a sum in excess of the operating 
expenses, and four per cent. upon the capital stock, then the 
rate of charges shall be changed so as to reduce the earnings 
to the standard of four per cent. Any net earnings in excess 
of four per cent. for any current year, shall be paid over to the 
General Government. 

Any company or corporation which shall evade or 
attempt to evade any of the provisions of this Article, shall 
upon proof of the same forfeit their charter to the people ; 
and the Government, for and in the name of the people, shall 
assume the conduct of the affairs of such company, either pay- 
Ing to the stockholders the original amount of their invest- 
me Pr or the net earnings up to four per cent, per annum. 

The provisions of Article IV., Section 8, for taxation, 
shi i apply to the individuals comprising stock companies ; 
but Pe taxes shall be collected from the companies. 

4. The Congress shall have power to enforce and carry out 
the provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE X. 
" Sec. 1.—1. New States may be admitted into the Union 
whenever the people living within the limits of the proposed 
jurisdiction shall by vote of the m: yority decide to organize as 
a State under the General State Constitution: provided, how- 
ever, that such proposed State shall contain a sufficient popu- 
lation to entitle it to at least one Representative in Congress, 

The Congress shall have power to make all needed rules 
and regulations for all the Territorial and other public prop- 
erty ; provided, however, that they shall have no power to 
in any manner dispose by sale of any property whatever, 
except as provided by law for property other than land. 

3. The Congress shall grant to any adult citizen of the 
United States, applying for the same, any desired and un- 
occupied part of the publhe land, excepting mineral, coal, 
oul and salt lands, not to axeeed one hundred and sixty 
acres, so long as such citizens shall pay regularly to the 
Government the yearly tax required, and to be ascertained 
by law for such occupancy; but such tax shall not exceed the 
general rate for other property elsewhere in the Union. 

4. Whenever the inhabitants of any Territory not already 
included in the Union shall have signified, by a vote of the 
majority, their desire to be admitted, they sh; ill be admitted, 
after orgamizing as a State, under the General State Constitu- 
tion, and when not hav ing suffici ‘ent population to be admitted 
as a State, then as a Territory under the General Law estab- 
lishe ’ by Congress for the government of Territories. 

All Territories shall be entitled to one Representative 
to (x ongress, Who shall be entitled to vote upon all questions 
which do not Secially refer to the Government of the States, 
or to the States as such. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Sec. 1.—1. The Judicial Power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court of the United States, to con- 
sist of five Judges—one from each Congressional Division of 
the Union; and of a Supreme Court of the several States, to 
consist of three Judges; and of District Courts in the several 
States, one for each Congressional District; and of such other 
Inferior Courts as may be ordained and established by the 
Legislature of the St: ites hy authority of the State Constitu- 
tions, 

The Judicial Power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitution, and the laws which 
shall be made by its authority; and to all treaties made, or 
which shall Je made, under their authority; to all cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other publie Ministers, or Consuls; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : to contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party; to contro- 
versies between two or more States; between a State and citi- 
zens of another State; between the citizens of different States: 
between the citizens of the same State claiming under grants 
of different States; and between a State or the citizens thereof 
and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

The District Courts of the several States shall have 
orieinal jurisdiction over all cases occurring within the limits 
of their respective districts, with such exceptions, and wnder 
such regulations, as the Congress may make, 
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Appeals n may be mis ule from the District (, ourts of ‘the 


sc. to the Supreme Courts of the States, and from the 
Supreme Courts of the States to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in all cases where the Supreme Courts of 
the States are not a unit, under such rules and regulations : 
7 be prescribed by Congress. 

». The Congress may provide Courts for the several 
Tetitiotine. 
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ARTICLE NIL. 

The United States shall guarantee equality of rights, privi- 
leges and duties to all the States as States; to all the 
citizens of the several States as individuals, and shall see to it 
that no State shall enforce any law which shall trespass upon 
individual rights as declared to be such by this Constitution. 

ARTICLE NIL. 

Sec. 1.—1. All persons born, or who shall have been, or 
shall hereafter be, naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside. 

The citizens of the United States shall be divided into 
two cl asses, to wit: Adult citizens and Minor citizens. 
. Adult citizens shall consist of all citizens who shall hi ive 
atts ained to the age of eighteen years and upward. 


4, Minor citizens shall consist of all citizens who shall not’ 


ary attained the age of eighteen years. 

All adult citizens except Idiots and the Insane shall 
exercise the Elective Franchise at their pleasure, for all 
purposes, subject to the following regulation only: 

Hor all United States officers without reservations : 

For all State officers and Representatives to Congress, after 
a residence in the State for three months: 

For all other officers, after a residence within the limits of 
their jurisdiction for one month ; 

When not restrained of their liberty, being charged with, o1 
after conviction of and restraint for, some erme. In all other 
cases the elective franchise shall be absolutely unabridged, 

5. All citizens, while serving in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, or as officers of the United States, shall be 
entitled to vote for United States officers only, except as may 
he prov iled by Congress for officers within their respective 
or ganz tions, 

ARTICLE NIV. 

Sec. 1.—1. All elections in all the States shall be held 
simultaneously on the first Monday in November of each 
year, beginning at six o’clock mm the morning and closing at 
six o'clock in the eve ning. 

All judicial officers, all legislative Office rs, except United 
States Sen: itors, and all executive officers provided by or under 
the : authority of this Constitution to officiate as he ads of de- 
partments, divisions and sub-divisions, shall be elected by the 
votes of the people among whom they are to have jurisdic. 
tion; and all other officers in such jurisdiction shall be ap 
pointed by them, and hold their offices during good behavior: 
and shall be removed for cause only and in such manner 
as shall be ascertained by law. 

Representatives to Congress, Representatives and Sena- 
tors to the several State Legislatures, by Congressional dis- 
tricts, and all lesser legislative. bodies, and all Judges of all 
Courts, shall be elected in the same manner by which it is 
prov ided that the Electoral ( ‘ollege shall he elected, exce pt 
that the districts having the largest. fractional remainder of 
votes shall be taken to complete the quota of officers, and that 
the officers elected shall be those who shall have received the 
largest vote instead of in the order of numbered districts or 
wah art on each ticket. 

All executive officers not otherwise provided, whether of 
ne t nited States or the States, may be elected by a mi: jority 

r plurality vote, or by minority representation, as may he 
poy ided by law. 

No officer elected by the pe ople shall ever be required 
to ti ee | an oath of oftice or to rive hond tor the performance 
of the duties of the office: the fact of election heaing prina 


fFacie evidence that the people accept the officer as ~eapable 


- hone ‘st. 

No officer elected by the people shall be removed from 
i: during the term for which the election was had, exce pt 
by a vote of the people 1 in the same manner as in the election 
of the ofticer. 


ARTICLE XY. 


SEC. |. The Congress shall have paws r to pret 
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that shall in any manner deny, abridge, or interfere with the 
Lost complete exercise ot every power, 
possessed by the individual ; 


capacity, and talent 
but shall guarantee every indi. 
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vid u veaceful pursuit therein, as itaiteal all other indiv ‘dus om 

That shall in any manner deny, abridge, or interfere 
Ww th the right of two or more indiv iduals to contract together 
in whatever manner, but shall guarantee protection to all con- 
tracting Prae as against all imterference. 

Src. 1, All contracts between individuals shall stand upon 
their own merits and upon the integrity and capacity of the 
parties involved, without appeal by them to any power for 
redress ; provided, however, that when contraeting parties, at 
the time of making a contract, shall declare in the contract 
that they, not having mutual confidence in thei ability and 
inte erity to faithfully pertorm the same, desire the guarantee 
of other parties, or that Government shall enforce them, then 
the Government may have the power to take cognizance of an 
appeal to it, through proper forms, to be prescribed by law, 
but not otherwise. 

. Laws may be made to compel the enforcement of 
pecuniary ¢ contracts on the part of incorporated companies 
organized under the authority of law; since their integrity 
and capacity may depend upon the pe arfectness of the laws hy 
which they exist, which are the people’s provisions, and not 
upon the honor and integrity of the individuals composing the 
company; and to require the record or publication of such 
contr acts as may affect and indirectly nated the community. 

. No oath or affirmation shall be required by law of any 
person upon any pretext, or for any purpose whatever. But 
in any processes of law where evidence 1s required or given, 
if it be established that such evidence is false testimony, the 
person giving it may be held accountable in a manner to be 
ascertained by law. 

' ARTICLE AVL. 


. 1.—1. It is expressly understood that the Government 
has on anized has no power conferred upon it except that 
which is necessary to carry out the instructions of the people, 
as expressed through the laws framed by their representatives, 
and approved by themselves, according to the provisions of 
this Constitution. 

2. The people may by direct vote at any time instruct 
their chosen representatives in regard to any Issue before them, 
and all legislative bodies are to be held to be the representatives 
of the people, and not of their own ideas as opposed to the 
will of the people. 

ARTICLE XVIL. 

The United States shall compel every State to  main- 
tain within its limits a Republican form of government 
upon all matters in all its legislation and administration; and 
such a form 1s pronounce ed to be one in which the rights of all 
adult citizens to articipate Is absolutely unabr idged except 
by forfeiture ; ool in which the equal interests of all minor 
citizens are secured, 

ARTICLE XVUL 

This Constitution may be amended in the same manner 
in which all laws are required to be passed, by the Con- 
gress of the United States and the approval of the people; 
provided, however, that all such amendments shall be ap- 
proved by a vote of three-fifths of the entire vote cast. 

ARTICLE XIN. 

Sec. 1.—1. The House of Representatives shall have the 
power, whenever in the judgment of three-fifths of its mem- 
bers it shall be proper to do so, to submit to the people an 
Amendment to this Constitution abolishing all Senatorial 
bodies, which shall become the law when approved by; the 
requisite vote of the people. 

2. The people may at any time, without the initiative on 
the part of the Congress, amend, or abolish parts of this Con- 
stitution hy a vote of three-fifths of the adult citizens, and the 
people shall have the right to vote upon any proposition of 
this kind at any general election; and all such votes shall 
have the same force and effect as though made upon subjects 
submitted to them by the @ongress. 

This Constitution shall be held to he adopted by the 
people whenever three-fifths of the whole number of adult 
citizens of the United States, according to the last census, shall 
have given it their approval; and they may then constitution. 
ally proceed to organize the government as herein provide “ls 
but all other and previous legisl: ation under the old Constitu- 
tion shall continue in full force and effeet, until the 
legislation supplementary to, and in place of, it shall have 
heen provided, 

t, Nothine im thi ee ores oy on the legislation 
authorized under it shall be held as ime contract 
existing at the time of its dSsetion, h except In cases here} 
otherwise expressly provided, 
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